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THE FIRST ENGLISH CHANSON ON THE 
CONTINENT 


By MANFrReD BuKorzerR 


Tue subject of this paper is a chanson with English words preserved 
in the library of the Escorial near Madrid. Fortunately this library 
had not become an object of destruction in the civil war at the time of 
writing and will, let us hope, not become one in the future. More- 
over a number of photographs of nearly all its musical manuscripts 
are in the possession of some researcher or other, so that the fear of 
an irreparable loss is unfounded. The library contains two im- 
portant collections of fifteenth-century music. Both are chansonniers, 
most likely written in France during the second half of the century, 
but they show some connections with English music, for both 
contain chansons by Dunstable. The reader who requires closer 
information on this subject may consult the eighth volume of the 
‘ Acta Musicologica ’ (1936), where I give fuller particulars of these 
chansons and quote the literature on the subject. There is, further, 
a study of Dunstable by Dom Anselm Hughes, published in ‘ Laudate’ 
(1936). The chansons of Dunstable have, however, no English 
words. They are mostly French and one is Italian. The chanson 
here dealt with, however, is in English. Unfortunately the words 
are rather carelessly and fragmentarily written down, but the case 
is noteworthy enough because we have here before us the first and 
only specimen of an English chanson on the Continent, so far as our 
knowledge extends to-day, not to mention that the music as such 


is uncommonly valuable. 
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Let us first consider the manuscript as a whole, in so far as 
it is of interest here. The first collection (Escorial A) contains 
exclusively French, Italian and Flemish songs. The second 
(Escorial B) bears the press mark IV. a. 24 and contains chansons 
in the same languages as well as one in English. On folio 78.v-80.r 
of the old pagination (to-day fol. 114.v-116.r) we find the item 
‘ Princhesse of youth’. No author’s name is given. In the alpha- 
betical index prefixed to the whole collection our piece appears as 
No. 88. This index seems to date from somewhat later than the 
manuscript, but it still belongs to the fifteenth century and is 
valuable as evidence in any dispute as to whether the chanson 
belonged to the original collection or must be regarded as a later 
addition. 

The words of the piece do not occur elsewhere, so far as I am 
aware. I should be delighted if one of the antiquarians interested 
in old English lyrics were able to discover the complete version. The 
text in the Escorial manuscript was evidently written by a copyist 
who did not understand English, so that even the few words preserved 
are very much corrupted. This is how they stand in the manuscript : 

Princhesse af youth and floree of god li he de 

che per fight meror of alt gentilnesse. 
I have not added these words to the musical quotation given below, 
since it would be impossible to perform the music vocally, in its 
present state, even if we knew for certain what the text meant.” 
It should be noted that the preserved words go as far as the first 
pause in the discantus part, and that no other words appear. The 
greater part of the text seems to be lost. 

Before we go into the details of the music, let us see it in a modern 
transcript (see pages 121-2). 

What is striking at the first glance is that the descant and tenor 
have a much greater musical importance than the middle part, 


of youth and flowre 
The perfect miror of all gentilnesse. 
The one debatable point seems to me whether “ alt” should not be interpreted as 


> E onm tndehend to the Wilites Ses tee Bihowing item ceemapeenien : 
Princesse godlihede, 





“* high ” (hault) rather than as “ all”. Another version was ted by Professor J. B. 
Trend in his article ‘ Musikschdtze auf spanischen Dibodken’ C Zeucheift fur 
Musik ah, VEN Sate, Wiese et cons Bante remgerted, ne ellen : 

; _ __ Princesse of youth and flore ike dethe. 
This, however, is highly improbable on account of the ing alone, and moreover 
the music demands a break between “ godlihede ” “the”, a new melodic turn 


coinciding with the latter word at bar 8 of the MS. Also, the second line of the text 
tallies exactly with the number of notes in bars 810, and we may suppose that bars 
1I~I5 are an instrumental postlude of the kind that occurs very frequently in chanson 
fe ee Vee ee es eee in the text, for he asks : 

in - i 
hp irgin sty’ Occleve To my mind the secular nature 
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and this is true of most three-part settings of that time. It would 
be difficult to decide whether the discantus or the tenor is the main 
voice. The fact that the words are set against the descant is a 
point which cannot be regarded as significant so long as the question 
of the mutual relations of music and text still remains open. More- 
over, we know only too well in what incorrect and careless a form 
the text appears in the manuscript. The textual point of view there- 
fore offers no convincing argument in any dispute about the main 
voice in our chanson. 

In the early fifteenth century the discantus of Continental 


ss (et stowty? Escorial MS. [V. a.24.fol 78v-80r. 


(Prin- come of hye 
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compositions is for the most part in the nature of a predominant 
melody. This is an inheritance from the fourteenth-century rondeaux, 
ballads and virelays. These art-songs, cultivated in France before all 
other countries, are real accompanied songs with the main tune in 
the upper part. During the fifteenth century the predominance of 
the descant gradually decreased. The composer endeavoured more 
and more to unify all three parts and to alter the accompanying 
function of the lower parts into one of equal importance. The 
favourite device for creating close collaboration was that of imitation, 
both melodic and rhythmic. It is true that imitation represents no 
invention peculiar to the fifteenth century ; it may in fact claim 
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to be nearly as old as the art of polyphonic setting itself. Imitation 
as a guiding principle of musical style, however, did not flourish 
until the fifteenth century. 

In our chanson we immediately see that the descant and tenor 
are related to each other by imitations, and it is this which makes it 
difficult to decide whether the former or the latter is the principal 
part. However, we may certainly suppose the tenor to be the main 
voice, since it always enters after the descant, for it is usual in poly- 
phonic settings for the chief part to enter last. Another confirma- 
tion is the general tendency of an evolution during which the tenor 
became increasingly independent. If we keep this evolution in 
view, we realize that the musician often took a tenor of this kind 
as a starting-point for a new setting. A large number of masses and 
motets are preserved in which a secular tenor tune (not even the 
composer’s own) forms the principal voice of a new piece. In 
other cases, if a musician wished to arrange a famous chanson a 
second time, he only wrote some new parts to one taken from the 
original setting—usually the tenor. We need only recall the tenor 
of Dunstable’s famous ‘O Rosa bella’, which was arranged many 
times apart from the original composition.” But it must be 
emphasized that the music of the tenor cannot be regarded as 
popular music. Very often the tenores are said to be arrangements 
of folksongs lost in the original form, a hypothesis based mainly on 
the view that in contemporary dance music the tenor tune does 
sometimes predominate. Modern research has not confirmed this 
opinion. The éenores are not taken from a pre-existing folk tune, 
but belong as independently to cultivated music as the chanson. 
The same applies to dance music. 

In ‘ Princhesse of Youth ’ the imitation still remains elementary. 
In this early stage of evolution it is confined to the initial motif, 
while the further working-out of the treble part does not yet display 
any melodic characteristics. For the section following this “ head 
motif ” (Kopfmotiv) the only means of articulation is the final cadence 
in the submediant with the typical rhythm: J, JJJ|J . Every time 
this cadence occurred the hearer knew that a phrase or sentence had 
ended. The only part of melody remaining in the ear is the initial 
motif, the imitation of which represents the outstanding technique of 
early chanson setting. It is but rarely that the composer makes use of 
any strict and perpetual imitation we could term canon, and then it 
occurs usually in the chanson influenced by the Italian style. 


(® For full particulars of this subject see C. Stainer’s paper in the ‘ Sammelbinde 
der Int. Mus. Ges.’, Yol. II (1900-01). 
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In our chanson each new section is opened by a new motif, which 
for that reason has at the same time the function of a formal 
principle. The initial strains do not display any internal relationship 
between themselves ; on the other hand they cannot claim to be 
really independent figures either. Thematically, and still more 
rhythmically, the invention is confined to conventional types. 
Hundreds and hundreds of chansons begin in a characteristic duple 
time of this kind: g Jj . The melody of these four notes 
is mostly restricted to repetitions of the same note or to rising or 
falling a third or a fourth. In our case we have two motifs, the 
first falling a third, the second rising : 


EX.2 —— 
f — SS 
= SS = —— 


Moreover, the section after the first fermata begins with a secondary 
subject imitated by the tenor. 

We now turn to the single parts. It is striking above all that 
the contratenor was beyond doubt the part added last. The medieval 
practice of composing the parts successively is still clearly noticeable 
here. The piece is a “ com-positio” in the strictest sense of the 
term. The character of the contra is unsteady and free, crossing 
partly below the tenor, partly above it. The function of filling in 
the harmony is obviously aimed at, and no doubt this part was 
intended to be played by an instrument, not to be sung. 

The cadences in the submediant occurring in the descant in 
bars 6, 21, 32, &c., represent the close and half-close usual in nearly 
all settings of the time. The cadence already occurs in Italian 
compositions of the fourteenth century, for which reason it was often 
called “ Landino’s sixth”, though Landino did not invent it. The 
cadence with the leading note (bar 27-8 in our chanson) to which we 
are accustomed to-day, does not become prevalent before 1500. At 
the same time the complicated and frequently discussed problem of 
accidentals became clearer, though our chanson still contains much 
matter for the discussion of the question. No key-signature is given 
for the upper voice in the manuscript, whereas for the two other 
parts a Bp is indicated. In the present transcript, it is important 
to point out, all accidentals are merely suggestions of my own. 
The only exception is bar 41 of the middle part, where the required 
Fg is in the manuscript. As for the descant, it is beyond 
question that B must generally be altered into Bp, according to 
the rule : Unus tonus super La semper est canendum Fa. This means a 
general tendency to flatten the descending movement and vice versa. 
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For this reason I have added the key-signature to the descant and 
given the naturals wherever necessary. The general mode of the 
chanson is the Dorian transposed a fourth higher. 

Harmony in the strict modern sense is not yet discernible in 
our chanson. We have to imagine that a bass voice is still missing 
and that no logical sequence of chords could as yet be aimed at. 
The concords of descant and tenor, however, are not due to chance. 
Notwithstanding the imitation of the “ head-motif”, the general 
movement of both these parts goes on in thirds and sixths. This is a 
branch of the fauxbourdon style. If we assume the main part to lie 
in the tenor, we can define this kind of setting as “ English descant ”’. 
Fauxbourdon and English descant differ only in the position of the 
melody, i.e. whether it is sung by the descant or the tenor. 
Although the position of the principal melody may be important 
from the point of view of the musical structure, it does not affect the 
question of chords. The style of thirds and sixths is to be clearly 
seen, especially at the cadences, and the crossing of the parts (see 
bars 11, 16, 25, 27, &c.) is noteworthy, a fact that indicates a strong 
affinity with the gymel, which is discussed in my article in ‘ Music 
& Letters’ of April 1935. The manner of treating the parts in 
freely entering thirds and sixths excludes any tonality or key in a 
modern sense. Also the contratenor represents a filling-in voice without 
the function of a bass. These harmonic peculiarities authorize us 
in assuming that the chanson belongs to the second quarter of the 
fifteenth century or, if it really must be dated later, that it is written 
in a retrospective manner. 

According to modern harmonic perception the cadence of bars 
20-2< should end in D minor or F major. The unexpected turn into 
G seems unconvincing to our ear. Such a conduct of parts creates 
the impression of oscillating and suspended tonality, though of 
course this is a matter of subjective judgment. All final cadences 
reach the octave by means of the submediant, a kind of treatment 
the logical and satisfactory character of which we cannot deny, 
provided that we really follow the parts horizontally, and not 
vertically, as we are accustomed to do. Modern music sometimes 
requires the same manner of listening. Our harmonic sense misses 
in bar 21 the dominant root D below the A ; the old style only knows 
the double leading note before the octave, viz. F¥ before G, 
C# before D and (in the tenor) A before G. Heard horizontally, 
the doubling of the leading note is even now more convincing 
than the step from the dominant to the tonic root by means of a 

(® The reader may learn full details of this difference from my ‘ Geschichte des 
englischen Diskants und des Fauxbourdons’ (Strasburg, 1936). 
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rising fourth. Naturally the reservation has to be made that this 
kind of cadence implies simply the transition from one chord into 
another, so that it is not important whether the cadences fall into 
a position of importance in relation to the home key (the tonic) 
or not. The double leading-note cadence may thus occur anywhere 
during the course of the piece and needs no preparation. The 
principle of an established dominant, on the other hand, has the 
virtue of bringing a whole series of chords under one focal tension, 
which on relaxing points to the tonic. The fact that the old cadence 
is confined to a sequence of not more than two chords, while the 
modern is capable of uniting a whole set of chords, indicates the 
difference between old and modern harmony. 

We have to imagine the original performance of the chanson 
as sung by two male voices accompanied by one or several instru- 
ments. For the middle part, as I have already emphasized, surely 
requires instrumental performance. As the words of the piece are 
missing to-day, we are forced to play it instrumentally in toto. For 
this kind of interpretation there are no strict laws. We may say, 
however, that the sound of the three parts must not blend. Such a 
medium as a string trio is thus out of the question. Needless to 
say the meaning of all chanson music would be misunderstood 
if each single part were performed by a number of players. 
It is chamber music for a few people. For the present example I 
would suggest two wind instruments : a clarinet for the descant and 
a bassoon for the tenor, while the middle part could be entrusted 
to a string instrument such as a viola. Old instruments like two 
recorders and a viol would be better still. Such an arrangement 
would prevent a blending of parts and the total effect would not 
be too far from the impression the music must originally have made. 
No espressivo or vibrato ought to be indulged in by the instrumentalists 
and, what is of greater importance, the right style of performance 
cannot be attained without that careful articulation without which 
all old music seems dead and dry. The ties added to the transcript 
are not real slurs indicating musical phrasing ; they only show the 
position of ligatures in the manuscript. Every musician who wishes 
to play our chanson ought first to study the piece carefully in regard 
to the proper articulation indispensable to its interpretation. 

Finally we come to the question of design. What is the form of 
the chanson ? This question confronts us with a most difficult problem. 
If the words were preserved, our research would be greatly facilitated. 
As it is, we have to confine ourselves exclusively to the musical facts, 
which are generally insufficient to help us in determining the form 
of the piece. This form as a whole is binary, as may be immediately 
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judged from the presence of a double bar-line. The two parts are 
subdivided into two sections, the last of which are identical. The 
form may be shown diagrammatically thus: « 61 / 762. <A fermata 
separates « from 61, while the same sign in the second part occurs 
a few bars earlier. Such a binary form with a binary subdivision 
seems to have a close affinity with the rondeau, but the characteristic 
recapitulation of 8 must be due to the second great form of medieval 
art—the ballad. 

This suggestion proves to be right when we compare our piece 
with the ballad-settings of the fourteenth century. Our chanson 
is composed in a strict ballad form similar to that of the ballad 
published in Adler’s ‘Handbuch der Musikgeschichte’ (second 
edition, Vol. I, p. 270), a work written by Machaut before 1365. 
A debatable point might be the repeat marks at the double bar-line 
which the Escorial manuscript does not contain ; but in transcribing 
it I have assumed that they were intended, since they are so often 
omitted in other manuscripts. With this repetition the form 
becomes ternary. The second fermata marks the beginning of the 
refrain (e) only three bars of which are newly composed, the 
greater part, however, being identical with 8. So we come to the 
correct ballad diagram as «8:y7¢. The double bar-line still 
occurs often in the later chansons of the sixteenth century, indicating 
the usual division into prima and secunda pars. It is important to 
note that the ballad form about 1450 is already old-fashioned and 
indeed, to the best of my knowledge, this example is unique in 
English music. 

The formal outline of the chanson gradually becomes more and 
more free in character during the fifteenth century and is not 
subjected to certain rules of the poem, as in the fourteenth century. 
All the forms of secular music mentioned above are more or less 
directly developed from models of the troubadour and frouvéres songs 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The formal type was trans- 
planted later on to the part-music (troubadour music, as we know, 
was monodic). Ina paper on ‘ The First Motet with English Words’, 
published in ‘ Music and Letters’ of July 1936, I explained how 
sacred and secular polyphony sprang from the organum.“ The 
chanson is a product of the very end of this evoluticz, which attained 
its culminating point in the fourteenth century. The principal 
forms were the rondeau, the ballad and the virelay. The rondeau is, 


‘© here avail myself of the opportunity of addendum to this paper. 
Fr. Ludwig made Fae fly oye rr cys find. sy Soyo tee tines and vate 
to enable us to make use of it. The MS. Sg fg conten. bs bee ee Oe tee 


and discussed by him with great sagacity. 
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musically considered, binary, but the metrical outlines of the text 
are more complicated. The stanza of a rondeau generally has five 
lines, including a refrain of one or more lines. In the following 
table I indicate the same rhyme by the same letter and the refrain 
by capitals. The rondeau can be rendered thus : 


Text Music 
AB a B 

a 

a 


b all 
B ap 


The music of « always corresponds to a, the music of 8 to b. We 

therefore hear « five times and @ three times. In the manuscript 

only the music of the refrain is usually written down, and to this 

abbreviated notation many a controversy and many a confusion 

in modern editions is due. I give here a typical example of a rondeau 

Po French words taken from Gennrich, the best connoisseur of 
art : 








Trop desir a veoir|che que j’aim ; AB 

Ne m’ens puis remouvoir : 

Trop desir a veotr 

Et au main et au soir/me complain; ab a B 
Trop desir a veoir/che que j’aim. AB a B 


We see the refrain opening and closing the stanza. The further 
stanzas of the rondeau (I only give the first) alter only the lines a 
and 6, keeping however the same rhyme through all stanzas. 

The ballad consists of two couplets (or piedi as the Italians say) 
and a cadence, the last line of which is the refrain that recurs in 
every stanza. The diagram would here be : 


Text Music 
ab « B, 
ab « B, 
c Y 
d 8 
R P 


The same music is sung to the couplets, differing only at the end 
in a half and a full close. (In our chanson we have only the repetition, 
without half and full close.) A new melody follows the recapitula- 
tion, which immediately goes over in the refrain. It may be noticed 
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here that the tune of the refrain tends cach time to return to the 
recapitulated section, the composer sometimes repeating literally 
the end of the music for the couplets, as is the case also in ‘ Prin- 
chesse of Youth’. I render the music of the ballad in diagram as 
«8, a8, y8e. ¢ stands for the music of the refrain, which in the 
example given below is actually akin to «. I take the following 
ballad from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library (Douce 308), 
also by way of Gennrich : 

















a 
a 
b 
b 
¢ 
¢ 
R 
R 


Ps 


We see that the rhyme does not strictly follow our scheme, but the 
example shows clearly the melodic relationship of the beginning to 
the end, the refrain in its first part (p,) being a variation of «. 
Finally there is the virelay. It has an opening refrain which 
recurs at the end after the fashion of the rondeau. The following 
lines have only one further musical phrase, which is recapitulated. 
The number of lines, excluding the refrain, is generally three, viz. 
aab. The rhyme of 6 is the same as that of the refrain. The 


diagram consequently is this : 
Text Music 
B «8 
a Y 
a Y 
b af 
B «af 


Musically the virelay is even more simple, owing to its binary form. 

The two musical sections are subdivided in the example below, 

rendered as « + Sandy. The number of periods naturally changes 
K 


Vol. XIX. 
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according to the length of the line. Here is a virelay of Guillaume 
d’Amiens (according to Gennrich) : 











C'est la fins, koique nus die/ 7’ amerai Bas 
C’est la jus en mi les prés ay 
C’est la fins, je veulamer. = ay 
Jus et baus i a levés/Belle amie ai 5 af 
C'est la fins, koique nus die/F amerai. B «8 


If we compare the musical scheme of the rondeau with that of the 
virelay we see an important similarity. The diagrams differ only 
in the period y ; but we must not forget the varying adaptation of 
the words, which shows that the musical point of view alone is not 
sufficient for the determination of form. 

Musically speaking this ballad offers the greatest interest, 
for it makes the least use of reiteration. Still, all three are refrain 
forms ; in fact the refrain is their outstanding feature. It emerged 
in the time of the troubadours, to whom this device for unifying 
the melody was at first unknown. Here the influence of dance 
music must be observed. The terms rondeau and ballad already 
indicate the original meaning (rondeau—round, ballare—to dance). 
But it is to be noticed that the music in its polyphonic form was no 
longer intended to be danced. The virelay, which also shows the 
feature of the refrain, sprang from the old secular monody called 
lai, which in its turn developed from the sequence, viz. a kind of 
trope. The etymology of the word is clear : virer—to turn round, 
to veer. It denotes a Jai with the melody bent back into a refrain, 
as distinct from the common Jai which has a free structure of lines 
ordered in pairs of changing length. We may suppose the virelay 
to have developed from the original pairs aa, bb &c., into aa 6B and 
then, putting the refrain also at the beginning, into BaabB. The 
virelay is the same form as that which was called ballata in Italy ; 
in France the name chanson balladée was also used, but must not be 
confused with the ballad. Here we see how the special name of the 
chanson later on came to be the general term for the whole species 
of secular songs. 

In literature too we often find allusions to this art. I quote 
(from Murray’s ‘Dictionary on Historical Principles’) a passage 
from Chaucer : 
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He made . . . manye a ympne for halydayis 
That hightyn baladis, roundelys vyrelayes. 
A little later we read in Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis’ (1390) : 
fat wie St Se © Ont be Sey 
avan 
And ek epi sais take, 
These songs were also sung with English words, as John Lydgate 
proves: “Thus many a roundel and many a virelay in fresshe 
Englisshe . . . I do recorde”. The terms of these musical forms 
were retained in literature long after the forms themselves had fallen 
into disuse. About 1500, when the chanson had already swept away 
all differences of formal structure, we read in Chaucer’s Dream : 


Some to make verelaies and laies 
And som to othere diverse pleyes. 


The quotation is not free from scholarly affectation. Finally a 
famous allusion to the chanson may be recalled : at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, when the madrigal had already driven 
the chanson from its leading position, Shakespeare says in ‘ Hamlet’ : 
** The first rowe of the pious Chanson will show you more”’. Litera- 
ture, we find, can be a true mirror for musical history. 

Although there are, round about 1500, a good many examples 
of English chansons, it must be admitted that the chanson cannot claim 
to be a form of very great importance in English music, but I hope 
that this very fact justifies my discussion of this rare specimen with 
an English text. 














VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’S CHOICE OF 
WORDS 


By Wiium Kime 


It is hardly possible for one not directly acquainted with Vaughan 
Williams to obtain an adequate knowledge of his personal character- 
istics. Comments of this kind by men who know him are too few 
and fragmentary and his own available writings,“ save for his 
recent volume of lectures, ‘ National Music’, are too technical to 
be revealing. A study of the words he has selected for his songs 
and choral works, however, sheds light upon certain elements of 
temperament and taste which are manifest in much of his 
composition. 

The texts may, without great difficulty or distortion, be divided 
into three groups. The first group is composed largely of the 
numerous authentic folksongs which he set and arranged, of several 
pseudo-folksongs and ballads written by poets who sought to imitate 
the folk style and of a few lyrics dealing with pastoral and rustic 
subjects and moods, but not consciously attempting to imitate folk 
styles. Of the second type of text Vaughan Williams has selected 
outstanding lyrics, songs, rondels and sonnets from the ages of 
Chaucer and Elizabeth. Most of them are characteristic love lyrics, 
but a few are of a more serious quality. In this respect the second 
and third groups have a subtle inter-relationship. The third group 
consists entirely of poems which are definitely of a mystical nature, 
most of them written by modern poets, but a few of them selected 
from seventeenth-century literature. With a few exceptions all the 
poems selected were written by Englishmen. The most important 
exception is that of Walt Whitman, who is one of this composer’s 
primary sources for texts. Seumas O’Sullivan, two of whose poems 
were set to music, is Irish, as was also Synge, whose ‘ Riders to the 
Sea’ is the basis of an opera of the same name. Verlaine, whose 
“Le Ciel est par-dessus le toit’ was set as a song, was French. This 
latter song, however, was set to an English translation by Mabel 


“ For example the article on “ Folk Song 
edition, and the articles on “ Fugue” and i" Gootucting” te Bee eae 


edition. 
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Dearmer. The Verlaine song and arrangements of two French 
folksongs, ‘ L’Amour de moy’ and ‘ Réveillez-vous ’, are the only 
French texts that he has used. 

It is unnecessary to mention all the authentic folksongs Vaughan 
Williams arranged for various choral combinations. Many of them, 
including ‘ Bushes and Briars’, ‘ Ca’ the Yowes’ and the ‘ Wassail 
Song’, are well known, while some of the others, which are the 
products of his own researches in Essex, Norfolk, Sussex and other 
counties, are more obscure. The characteristic quality of these 
folksongs is too well known to require further discussion here. 

The two songs ‘ Linden Lea’ and ‘ Blackmwore by the Stour’ 
are representative of the pseudo-folksong group. These poems are 
by William Barnes (1801-1886), who wrote a number of songs in 
the Dorset dialect that have the typical folk flavour and atmosphere, 
apparent in the following fragment : 

The primwose in the shedde do blow 
The cowslip in the zun, 
The thyme upon the down do grow, 
The clote where streams do run ; 
An’ where do pretty maidens grow 
An’ blow, but where the tower 
Do rise among the bricken tuns, 
In Blackmwore by the Stour. 

There is a larger group of songs and choral works which are 
neither actual folksongs nor imitations, but which possess a fresh, 
rustic quality that justifies their being included in this classification. 
Prominent among these are the poems of Alfred E. Housman 
(1859-1936), thirteen of which Vaughan Williams set to music— 
eight from ‘A Shropshire Lad’ and five from the ‘ Last Poems’. 
Six poems from ‘A Shropshire Lad’ were combined in the well- 
known song cycle for tenor solo, piano and string quartet, ‘On 
Wenlock Edge’. In both volumes of his verse Housman shows an 
intense love of rural England, rustic scenes and rustic people, and 
a sympathetic understanding of the emotional reactions of rustic 
youth. He employs the most simple and unsophisticated metres 
and verse forms and uses words of remarkable plainness and 
simplicity ; yet the poems possess an emotional power and lyric 
beauty that give them a permanent place among the lyric poetry 
of England. In an article on Housman’s poetry,” J. B. Priestley 
thus compares it with English folksong: “ At first many of these 

® * Home Book of Verse, American and English, 1580 to 1920’, ed. by B. E. 
Stevenson (New York, 1912). 

‘» J. B. Priestley, ‘The Poetry of A. E. Housman’, in ‘ The London Mercury’, 
Vol. VII, 1922, p. 178. 
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poems seem to be dreadful parodies of folksongs. They have the 
same simplicity of form, the same apparently artless manner... . 
They have the same rare qualities : high imagination and dramatic 
intensity governed by a fine sense of artistic reticence ; throughout 
there is the same strict economy of means”. Another element of 
Housman’s poetry which is significant in relation to Vaughan 
Williams’s music is the suggestion of the supernatural or mystical. In 
his lecture on ‘The Name and Nature of Poetry’,“@ Housman 
remarks that for him the real essence of poetry is a vagueness and 
intangibility which is felt rather than understood, and which 
possibly has little to do with the ideas expressed in the text. The 
element that makes verse “ poetry” is something apart from the 
thought itself, something that is felt. “ Even Shakespeare, who had 
so much to say, would sometimes pour out his loveliest poetry in 
saying nothing”. In conclusion, attempting to explain why a 
few simple lines of poetry expressing a simple or even insignificant 
thought can have such a profound effect upon an individual, he 
says: “I can only say, because they are poetry, and find their 
way to something in man which is obscure and latent, something 
older than the present organization of his nature, like the patches 
of fen which still linger here and there in the drained lands of 
Cambridgeshire”. From this it is apparent that the two men, 
Vaughan Williams and Housman, have much in common, for a 
comparison of the number of works composed to texts of the two 
types suggests that Vaughan Williams’s preoccupation with vague 
and mystical subjects is second only to his love of the English 
countryside. It was no coincidence that caused the union of these 
two personalities in Vaughan Williams’s song cycle, which has been 
called “ one of the outstanding works in modern British music ”.( 
The abhorrence of ostentation and affectation, the love of simplicity 
and direct sincerity, combined with a melancholy, mystical aspira- 
tion—qualities characteristic of both men—have made it peculiarly 
appropriate for the one to set to music the poetry of the other. 
Some of the poems of Fredegond Shove, Seumas O’Sullivan 
and the ‘ Songs of Travel’ of Stevenson also belong to that group 
which reveals Vaughan Williams’s love of nature and the country- 
side. “ Writing chiefly about simple things, she (Fredegond Shove) 
is able to invest her casual subjects with a decided freshness ”. 
“ A. E. Housman, ‘ The Name and Nature of Poetry’ (Cambridge, 1933, p. 36). 
Setais an, * Matin Rettintengemer aah 
vain, : BEGET See 
an atom Vol. LXI, 1920, > gent ee ho june ' ‘Ta Musique he 
“ Louis Untermeyer, ‘ Modern British Poetry’ (New York, 1920, p. 315). 
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‘ The Water Mill’, which Vaughan Williams set in ee Se. 
concerned with barefooted children, willows and swallows, 
of water and smells of rain, dusty flour and “‘ clean-scrubbed eine 
Seumas O’Sullivan’s ‘A Piper’ is in the same vein—fresh, 
spontaneous and unsophisticated. His verse “ has been, for the most 
part, concerned with the gentile, pensive emotions of the singer who 
celebrates the soft beauties of twilight. The shadows of the poplars, 
the reeds and sedges of lonely moorlands sway in a delicate rhythm 
which his ears have caught. . . . He is unexcelled as a painter of 
soft-toned pictures pervaded by the quiet of evening solitude ”.\ 
Slowly they pass ; 
In the grey of the evening 
Over the wet road, 
A flock of sheep. 


These two poets, Shove and O’Sullivan, may be classed also with 

the group of mystic poets from which Vaughan Williams selected 

texts, the former for the poem ‘ The New Ghost’. Concerning this 

quality in O'Sullivan, Ernest Boyd comments on the thoroughly 

Celtic nature of his “‘ perception of the mystic voices and the spiritual 

suggestion of nature ”,“*) as expressed in the following fragment : 
It is a whisper the hazel bushes, 


It is a long, low, whi Sessa ook 
With sad music the soy > ppm 
raphe cme ai ay ay Moo 


Stevenson’s love of nature and his enthusiasm for outdoor life is 
too well known to require further comment. His ‘ Songs of Travel ’, 
which Vaughan Williams used as texts for an early song-cycle, are 
characteristic of this element of his temperament. ‘ The Roadside 
Fire’ and ‘ The Vagabond’ are possibly the better known of the 
‘Songs of Travel’. 

It is necessary to mention Walt Whitman <* this point, although 
most of his poems that Vaughan Williams set . music were selected 
for their quality of mysticism and will be discussed in that connection. 
The following statement from Whitman’s ‘ Democratic Vistas’, 
however, is significant in its relation to Vaughan Williams’s pre- 
occupation with folksong and pastoral themes. “ Nature, true 
Nature, and the true idea of Nature, long absent, must, above all, 
become fully restored, enlarged, and must furnish the pervading 
atmosphere to poems, and the test of all high literary and esthetic 
compositions”. Considering the absorbing interest Vaughan 


‘*” Ernest A. Boyd, ‘ Ireland’s Literary Renaissance,’ New York, 1916, p. 257. 
(20) Ibid., p- 2578. 
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Williams has had in folk music and pastoral themes, he might very 
well have made the same statement concerning music. 

The ballad opera ‘ Hugh the Drover’ composed by Vaughan 
Williams between 1911 and 1914 is a final testimony to his deep 
affection for folksong and for folk subjects. The libretto by Harold 
Child is rural, fresh and spontaneous, and the lyrics, when not actual 
folksongs, are cast in folk moulds. The typical grand-opera libretto, 
with its extreme artificiality, exaggerated situations and spectacular 
appeal, is so foreign to Vaughan Williams’s temperament that 
successful composition in that style would be almost impossible for 
him. The ballad opera, however, unassuming in proportion, dealing 
with a simple peasant story and with fresh and spontaneous music, 
is a much more congenial form of dramatic music to him and is 
furthermore a more characteristically English form of dramatic 
music,“ although according to conventional views it is not as 
significant an art form. 

A more sober type of work is the setting of J. M. Synge’s 
‘Riders to the Sea’. This opera and ‘The Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains ’, based upon Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’, 
are the only two dramatic works of a serious nature composed by 
Vaughan Williams. The opera, ‘ Riders to the Sea’, is related to 
that body of literature stimulated by a love of common people and 
simple life. Synge had temperamental qualities in common with 
both Whitman and Stevenson. “ Instinctively he had sought out 
the humbler companionships of the roadside” and felt impelled 
“ to satisfy that instinct of vagabondage ”(*) by wandering through 
Europe and finally settling in the Aran Islands, where he devoted 
himself to the recreation and preservation of the spirit and colour 
of a people far removed from the vitiating influences of industrial 
civilization. He so thoroughly saturated himself in Gaelic life and 
dialect and became so deeply imbued with the emotional and 
spiritual qualities of these people that his simple relating of common 
incidents attains a remarkably intense reality and emotional sincerity 
that make of his “folk dramas” or “ peasant plays” profound 
expressions of a rugged existence wherein tragedy is ever present. 
The characters of the plays are simple fishermen and old women 
of the Aran Isles, his words those of their daily conversations and 
the incidents he relates are frequently those he had himself witnessed. 
This realism is tempered, however, by his typically Irish imagination. 
“. . . There is poignantly present that quality of strangeness and 


() The extreme popularity of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’ in the eighteenth century and 
its almost perennial performance during the nineteenth attest the i 
Costu ath eet dao a strong affinity of the 

@® Ernest Boyd, ‘ ireland’s Literary Renaissance,’ p. 317. 
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remoteness in beauty which . . . is the touchstone of Celtic literary 
art”.0 The plays are permeated with “a typical Syngesque 
combination of realism and symbolism ”’.“® There is the same 
subtle, elusive quality animating his works that was noted in the 
poetry of Seumas O’Sullivan and Housman and Whitman, and 
which is felt in much of Vaughan Williams’s later music. 

The lyrics and songs from early periods of English literary 
history form another body of poetry from which Vaughan Williams 
made selection for his songs. Most of these are typical Elizabethan 
love lyrics, including the best of Shakespeare’s songs: ‘ When 
icicles hang by the wall’, ‘Take, O take those lips away’, ‘O 
mistress mine’, ‘ It was a lover and his lass’ and ‘ Orpheus with 
his lute’. The ‘ Dirge for Fidele’ of William Collins (1721-1759), 
the anonymous ‘ Fain would I change that note’ and Samuel 
Daniel’s (1562-1619) ‘Song from Hymen’s Triumph’ are of the 
same type of exquisite lyric, expressing the refined sentiments of 
another age in quaint and polished verse. The three rondels of 
Chaucer that Vaughan Williams combined in his ‘ Merciless Beauty’ 
for high voice and string trio illustrate another element of this old 
poetry which is significant in his music. The obsolete and archaic 
phraseology and vocabulary of Chaucer’s verse has a parallel in the 
archaic organum and modal harmony which are so vital a part of 
Vaughan Williams’s musical style. The ancient quality of the 
following fragment seems most appropriate for combination with the 
medieval and Tudor qualities of Vaugham Williams’s music : 

Your eyén two will slay me suddenly : 
I may the beauty of them not sustene, 
So woundeth it throughout my herté kene. 
And but your word will helen hastily 

rs My hertés woundé, while that it ae 
Your eyén two will slay me sucd y; 
I may the beauty of them not sustene. 


In similar style are the ‘ Three Choral Hymns’ for baritone solo, 
chorus and orchestra, set to texts translated from the German by 
Bishop Myles Coverdale (1488-1569). Two of the hymns, of which 
the following verse is typical, are adapiations from hymns written 
by Martin Luther : 

The Lorde Christ Jesu, poo bg s Sonne deare, 

Was a gest and a straunger here 

Us for to brynge from mysery, 


Thatvenightive cena 


«») Edward J. O’Brien, Introduction to ‘ Riders of the Sea’, Boston, rgtt. 
(® Ernest A. Boyd, ‘ The Contemporary Drama of Ireland,’ London, 1918, p. 94. 
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The libretto for the opera ‘ Sir John in Love’ (first performed 
in 1929) was also taken from Elizabethan poetry, based upon 
’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’. The text is almost 

entirely that of the play. 

The poems of George Herbert (1593-1633) form a bridge from 
the second to the third type of poetry Vaughan Williams has set 
to music. Like his contemporary poets, Herbert is known for his 
“ quaintness of expression” and “ little conceits of expression and 
artificiality ”,“*) but he is also classed among the mystics of English 
literature included in the ‘Oxford Book of English Mystical 
Verse’. This quality of his poetry is discussed at length by 
George Herbert Palmer.” Herbert’s ‘ Vertue’ is characteristic of 
both Jacobean lyricism and spiritual devotion. Five other poems, 
‘ Easter’, ‘I got me flowers’, ‘ Love bade me welcome’, ‘ The 
Call’, and ‘ Antiphon’, were combined in the ‘ Five Mystical Songs’ 
set by Vaughan Williams for baritone solo and chorus in 1911. 

In connection with the mystical element of Vaughan Williams’s 
nature the works of Housman, Fredegond Shove and Seumas 
O'Sullivan have already been mentioned. There are many other 
songs and choral works which are noteworthy for this quality, 
appearing from time to time throughout his career. Important 
among these are the poems of the two Rossettis. The cycle of six 
songs, ‘ The House of Life’ and the ‘ Willow Wood’ for baritone 
solo and chorus of sopranos and altos is a setting of sonnets by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and several songs were composed to poems by 
Christina Rossetti. In his study of Rossetti‘) Charles Davies 
remarks that “ being convinced that poetry is literary mysticism, 
he (Rossetti) was always more or less concerned to show that he 
was a literary mystic ”’.“*) This attitude of mind that underlay bis 
view of the world led him to a highly symbolic and suggestive 
poetry “rich with the mystic light and shadow”. The love of 
medievalism which he possessed in common with the Pre-Raphaelites, 
of whom he was the moving spirit, led him to return continually 
to the remote past for inspiration and satisfaction. This is the same 
combination of mysticism with the desire to return to old ages and 
periods that one notes in Vaughan Williams. In their attitude 
toward nature, however, the two men have little in common. 

wn ; ; ie as j 
iain ce Lowe Companion to English Literature’ (Oxford, 1932, 

“® Ed. by D. H. S. Nicholson and A. H. E. Lee (London, 1917). 

@”) * The English Works of George Herbert . . .’ (Boston and New York, 1915, Vol. I). 

“® Charles Davies, ‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti’ (London, 1925). 

@® Tbid., p. 49. 

) Ibid., p. 81. 
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“‘ Nature held very little place in Rossetti’s affections. . . . There 
is little evidence to show that Rossetti ever regarded the green fields 
and the open sky with the zeal and love so prevalent among 
Romantic poets”. His landscapes “ are dim with mists that float 
through the strange dusk of dreams or blind with rain of bitter 
tears ””.(1) There is little here to suggest the Vaughan Williams of 
‘Linden Lea’ and ‘ Hugh the Drover’. It is significant, however, 
that one of the few exceptions wherein Rossetti did achieve a 
natural and fresh picture of nature is one of the sonnets Vaughan 
Williams selected for musical treatment, namely, ‘ Silent Noon’ 
from the ‘ House of Life ’. 

Christina Rossetti’s reactions to nature were similarly foreign 
to those of Vaughan Williams. “ Nothing is more curious in the 
mentality of Christina Rossetti than her almost complete indepen- 
dence of external stimuli. ‘ My knowledge of what is called nature ’, 
she once said, ‘is that of the town sparrow’”.( It is rather for 
their quality of mysticism that her poems find a natural place in 
the songs of Vaughan Williams. A deep religious faith and a strong 
spiritual atmosphere coupled with a sensitive lyric style are the 
distinctive features of her poetry. “ Had some strong conjunction 
of forces not immobilized her in her Anglican groove, the Church 
of Rome might have gained a woman-mystic not unworthy to 
stand beside St. Teresa and St. Catherine of Siena.) The song 
‘When I am dead, my dearest’ is possibly the best-known of her 
lyrics. Vaughan Williams also set her ‘Sound Sleep’, ‘ Dream- 
land ’ and ‘ Rest ’, the latter two as songs, and ‘ Sound Sleep’ for a 
women’s chorus. : 

Walt Whitman has been mentioned in another connection with 
Vaughan Williams. It is the mystical quality, however, that is 
the most notable in his poetry which Vaughan Williams selected 
for his choral works and songs. This quality of Whitman’s poetry 
is too well known to require elaboration. ‘ Darest thou now, O soul’ 
(‘Toward the Unknown Region’), ‘A Clear Midnight’, 
‘ Whispers of a heavenly death’ (* Nocturne ’) and ‘ Joy, Shipmate, 
Joy’ all are concerned with the journey of the soul toward the 
— and its escape from mortality : 
re glass age mystical breezes wafted soft and low, 


Ri les 
sl * Whispers of a Heavenly Death ’. 
This is thy hour O soul, thy free flight into the wordless. 
a * A Clear Midnight ’. 
@D Jbid., 
am Dorsthy Maxgacet Steet, ‘ * Christina Rossetti’ (London, 1930, p. 144). 


(2) Ibid., P- 144 
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Darest thou now O soul, 

Walk out with me toward the unknown region, 

Where neither ground is for the feet nor any path to follow ? 

* Darest thou now O soul.’ 
The text of the ‘Sea Symphony’ for chorus and orchestra was 
selected from various poems by Whitman, principally from the 
collection called ‘ Sea-Drift ’ and from ‘ Passage to India’. Through- 
out all the fragments the presence of a definite spiritual essence is 
the most prominent element. There are many reasons why 
Vaughan Williams should have been drawn toward the poetry of 
Walt Whitman. Their common affection for the simple pleasures 
of outdoor life has already been mentioned. Dr. H. C. Colles(* 
suggests that he found in Whitman “ just that love of plain statement 
combined with mystical aspiration which at first were warring 
elements in himself, and for the expression of which he had found 
it so difficult to acquire a vocabulary”. But there is another point 
equally significant. Vaughan Williams occupies a place in the 
history of English music somewhat similar to that of Whitman in 
the development of American literature. Louis Untermeyer, in 
discussing Whitman’s importance as a pioneer in American 
literature,“ remarks concerning the stagnation of American 
literature under foreign influence that the New England poets had 
“ withdrawn into their libraries” and “turned their eyes from a 
troubled domestic scene to a rose-tinted Europe . . . abandoned 
original writing for translation and other methods of evasion”. He 
laments “ how little they tried to rid themselves of their allegiance 
to established foreign traditions”. Whitman was the great liberator 
from European influence, the champion of originality, individuality 
and of American ideals in American literature. “... What finally 
and only is to make of our Western world a nationality superior 
to any hither known, and out-topping the past, must be vigorous, 
yet unsuspected Literatures, perfect personalities and sociologies, 
original, transcendental, and expressing (what, in the highest sense, 
are not yet expressed at all), democracy and the modern.” (*” 
Vaughan Williams has not nad the dynamic energy and influence 
of Whitman ; nor has he reached the gigantic stature of the poet. 
Yet, while he has had predecessors who were also enthusiastic for 
the development of English music, he has contributed much to the 
emancipation of musical England from continental influence and 
has been equally loyal to his ideals of individuality, originality and 
«) H. C. Colles, La * The Chesterian’, No. 21, 


Feb., _ 
(30) Untermeyer, * American Poe 
) Walt Whitman, ‘ Democratic Vi oe ° Canary og hyn? ot ). 


American Literature ’, ed. by F. L. Pattee (New York, 1919, p. ). 
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modernism in music. In defence of Holst’s music he has written : 
“ If he desires that a melody shall sound remote from its harmonic 
context he does not hesitate to make it remote—he does not com- 
promise by making it look as if it ‘ fitted’. Equally, if he so wishes, 
he uses successions of sevenths or triads without any attempt to 
disguise them into respectability”. “ It is the essence of modern 
music as of all modern thought to drive straight to the root of the 
matter in hand without artifice or subterfuge—to let the matter rule 
the form, not the form the matter—to obtain our rules from practice, 
not our practice from rules”. As Whitman attempted in his 
* Leaves of Grass’ to “ give the spirit, the body and the man, new 
words, new potentialities of speech—an American, a cosmopolitan 
. . . range of self-expression ”,() so Vaughan Williams has given 
to English music and English composers new potentialities of 
expression, new musical idioms, new harmonic and contrapuntal 
methods. As “it was Whitman’s use of the rich verbal material 
that flowered in the street rather than in libraries that gave him 
such potency ”,@) so it is, in part, Vaughan Williams’s use of the 
rich store of English folksong and street-cries rather than the accepted 
formulas of the academy that gives him his freshness and appeal. 
The composition of three large works based upon religious 
subjects further testifies to the appeal that allegorical and mystical 
subjects have had for Vaughan Williams. The chamber opera, 
‘The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains’, is based upon 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and deals with the Pilgrim’s arrival 
at the Delectable Mountains and his entrance into the Celestial City. 
‘Flos Campi’ for chorus and orchestra, although written 
without text, is based upon the Song of Solomon. Each of the 
several sections bears as a motto a verse from that work and is an 
attempt to express musically the mood of that particular quotation. 
The oratorio ‘ Sancta Civitas’ for soloists, choruses and orchestra 
was composed to a text selected from the Revelation of St. John. 
The score is prefaced by a quotation in Greek from Plato’s ‘ Phaedo’ 
which serves as a kind of apologia for having written an oratorio to 
this obscure and highly symbolic text and also as a declaration of 
Vaughan Williams’s belief and a witness to the mysticism of his 
temperament : 
Now, it would not be for an intelligent man to insist 
that these things are just as I have described them ; however, since 


we believe that the soul is immortal, one may justifiably and 

venture to think that this or something like it is true our 
*) R. Vaughan Williams, ‘ Gustav Holst’, ‘ Music and Letters ’, Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4. 
om Louls Untermeyer, ‘ American Poetry since 1goo’ (New York, 193, p. 9): 
@) Ibid., p. 9. 
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souls and their habitation. For the venture is a noble one ; and one 

should repeat such beliefs to one’s self as if one were chanting an 

; . tas) 
The extremely vague and involved symbolism of these two books, 
the Song of Solomon and the Revelation, has been the source of 
much exposition and commentary by Biblical scholars.** It is 
therefore significant in the light of Vaughan Williams’s affection 
for such themes that these two books should have been selected for 
the bases of two of his larger choral works. A note in the score of 
* Sancta Civitas ’ states that the text was selected from the Authorized 
Version and from Taverner’s Bible. It is interesting to note in this 
connection Vaughan Williams’s preference for translations dating 
from the Tudor period, especially the rather obscure one of 
Taverner’s Bible. 

Various other works based upon liturgical and Biblical texts 
emphasize the religious element of Vaughan Williams’s temperament, 
outstanding among them being the Mass in G minor for unaccom- 
panied choir. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in C, ‘O Praise 
the Lord of Heaven’, ‘O vos omnes’, ‘Te Deum’, ‘ Benedicite’ 
and One Hundredth Psalm are smaller works of this type. Concerning 
this aspect of his nature Hermon Ould has remarked that “ no 
other living English composer seems so naturally to express the 
ecstatic side of the Christian faith, whose ritual is so intimately 
bound up with the symbolism of love ”.(*) 

The study of these various texts has emphasized three main 
aspects of Vaughan Williams’s temperament—his love of the 
country, folk music and folk subjects ; his interest in early periods 
of English literature and history ; and his affection for the mysticism 
and symbolism of religious subjects. Each of his works, large and 
small, is related in some way to one or more of these fundamental 
qualities and for that reason is distinctly individual and characteristic 
of the composer. The “folk” and “Tudor” elements find 
expression concretely through musical styles and idioms based upon 
folk scales and sixteenth-century technique. The element of 
mysticism defies analysis, but is unmistakably felt as a subtle 
emotional quality or atmosphere that permeates all his more 
contemplative and reflective works. 

() Plato, ‘ Phaedo’, 114 D. This translation, made for the author by John F. 

( Cf. Matthew Henry, ‘An Exposition of the Old and New Testament’ (New 
York, 1706, Vols. III and VI ‘ : , 
anc ee ans Pee age A Commentary ot ety Sipe 


® Hermon Ould, ‘ The Songs of Ralph V; ; Oe? . 
Review’, Vol. XLVI, 1928, p. 609. ph Vaughan Williams’ in ‘The English 














ERNEST BLOCH’S ‘MACBETH’ 
By Arex. ConEen 


Tue first decade of the twentieth century witnessed the production 
at the Paris Opéra-Comique of three remarkable drames lyriques, as 
they are somewhat incongruously called. The first two were founded 
on plays by Maeterlinck, whom Octave Mirbeau, I believe, dubbed 
“the Belgian Shakespeare”. They were Debussy’s masterpiece, 
* Pelléas et Mélisande ’, produced in 1902, and Dukas’s ‘ Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue’, first staged in 1907. The third, Ernest Bloch’s 
* Macbeth’, produced in 1910 and written between 1904 and 1906, 
was of course based on Shakespeare, this time without any national 
qualification. ‘ Pelléas’ is no stranger to us, and the introduction 
of ‘Ariane’ preceded last year’s Covent Garden revival of 
* Pelléas’’ by a few weeks. When the last of the three is given here, 
as it assuredly must be some time, I prophesy, without feeling too 
venturesome, that its establishment in the general repertory is at 
any rate not less likely than that of either of its two companions. 
The events leading to the production of Bloch’s ‘ Macbeth ’ will 
one day be part of musical history ; so, too, will be the facts of 
its brief stage-life and its premature withdrawal. In the last respect 
all I shall say is that the temporary foundering of the opera at its 
thirteenth performance, just at a time when the general public 
was greeting it with acclamation, was primarily due to jealousies 
among the cast—the kind of jealousies one reads of with incredulity ; 
though it must be added too that the attitude of the chauvinistic 
clans was hardly one of enthusiasm. The opera was abruptly taken 
off and received only two further performances when, to mark the 
expiry of his tenure of office, the director of the Opéra-Comique, 
Albert Carré, put on two performances of each of his principal 
productions : ‘ Pelléas’, ‘ Ariane’ and ‘ Macbeth’. Bloch’s work, 
since then only a vivid memory in the minds of older Parisian opera- 
goers, has been arousing renewed interest in France, where a 
broadcast of excerpts is in contemplation. Its Italian premiére 
took place at Naples on March 5th under Guarnieri. I may 
here add, what is not generally known, that the untimely 
withdrawal of ‘ Macbeth’ was responsible for the loss to the world 
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of what would undoubtedly have been a masterpiece—an opera 
based on ‘King Lear’, for the realization of which no other 
composer of the past or present has had the essential peculiar endow- 
ments to the same extent as Bloch—and I include those who, like 
Haydn, Berlioz, Balakirev, Verdi and Debussy, have already treated 
or attempted to treat the subject. This second work had already 
been planned in collaboration with the composer’s librettist before 
* Macbeth ’ was presented, but the fate of the first Shakespearean 
opera was hardly an encouragement to proceed with another. : 

The libretto of ‘ Macbeth ’ is the work of Bloch’s fellow-townsman 
Edmond Fleg, a distinguished poet who is best known in England, 
however, for his lives of Jesus and Moses. He was also later to 
adapt the three Psalms that Bloch eventually set to music, as well 
as to write the libretto for the composer’s unfinished ‘ Jezebel ’. 
The future collaborators first met in their native town of Geneva 
toward 1901. By 1903 they were already intimate friends. At this 
period both were temporarily domiciled in Paris, and it was in that 
year and in that city that Fleg, seeking a subject, suggested ‘ Mac- 
beth’ as a theme for an opera. By the autumn of 1904 the libretto 
was ready. By then, too, Bloch, having given up all idea of 
embracing the musical profession, and filled with disgust and dis- 
illusion at its intrigues, was engaged in reorganizing his mother’s 
business. Occupation with business during working hours, however, 
only served to make the flame of his preoccupation with music burn 
with yet greater ardour. For a couple of years he “lived and 
dreamed” ‘ Macbeth’. Toward the end of 1906 the work was 
practically complete. Not long afterwards Jules de Brayer (a more 
potent indirect influence in Debussy’s life, by the way, than the 
latter ever acknowledged) heard Bloch go through the opera and, 
full of enthusiasm, introduced him to André Messager, then director 
of the Opéra National. Messager, while greatly impressed by 
‘Macbeth’, expressed some misgiving on account of its “ dark 
subject”. His associate, Brousson, moreover, would have liked the 
introduction into it of a ballet! After prolonged tergiversations, 
in the course of which it was suggested that Bloch should become 
a naturalized Frenchman, the plans for the contemplated production 
came to nothing. The composer and librettist were then introduced 
by Lucienne Bréval to Carré. The latter received the work in the 
autumn of 1907 and vaguely undertook to give it in a couple of 
years’ time. It was not until November goth 1910 that, after many 
evasions and postponements, his promise was redeemed. Between 


1 I am not familiar with the two Italian ‘ Ki ’ i 
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that date and January of the next year thirteen highly successful 
performances were given. Then came the débdcle and (except for 
the two performances in the following summer) complete eclipse. 

Bloch’s ‘ Macbeth’ is in seven “ tableaux”, comprising a 
prelude, which constitutes the first tableau, and three acts, each of 
which is divided into two tableaux. As was to be expected, the 
action of the opera is much more condensed than that of the original, 
all Shakespearian incidents not directly germane to the main plot 
being consistently excluded. Though the French poet had to 
compress and prune his material, to jettison characters not vital to 
the unfolding of the drama, to suppress the more discursive elements 
and those not essentially suited to musical presentation, to elaborate 
here and invent there, he was successful in meeting the exigencies 
of the task in a remarkably skilful, effective and artistic fashion, 
while still following the original—for an opera libretto—with 
unusual fidelity. The action is advisedly confined to Scotland. The 
English scenes are rightly omitted as inessential, as indeed they had 
to be if the material was to be kept within the limits of a single opera. 

To quote but one instance of condensation, the two scenes of the 
witches in act 1 of the original have been combined and reduced 
to one (the prelude), which is both more concise than its source and 
of a severe simplicity eminently adapted to musical treatment. Here, 
incidentally, Shakespeare’s indigenous demons and their savoury, 
salty vernacular are replaced in the libretto by vaguer necromancers 
and more general, yet evocative, terms of speech suited to any 
ominous and ensorcelled heath in any sinister clime. 

As an example of adaptation and invention the scene of the 
drunken porter may be cited. Here the librettist, not attempting 
to follow either Shakespeare’s prose or its substance, has provided 
the composer with verses of a somewhat macabre humour, and 
these the latter has translated into a strikingly coloured scene of 
grotesque drollery that reminds one, to imvoke a purely fanciful 
precedent, of a Berlioz writing prophetically in the vein of a grimly 
jocose Mousso ' 

Shakespeare’s tragedy unfurls beneath the tenebrous and livid 
skies of a malign fatality, and Bloch, with a diviner’s art, has 
preserved the fitful sombreness of that landscape, bathing it in a 
whole gamut of mysterious and shifting rays filtering for the most 
part through clouds that vary only in degree of obscurity and 
inspissation. But the sense of menace and the atmosphere of doom 
overhanging the whole drama are evoked with such thrilling power 
and with such inexhaustible resources of sombre colouring that 
hardly anywhere in the score do its manifold and varied, if dark, 
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of what would undoubtedly have been a masterpicce—an opera 
based on ‘King Lear’, for the realization of which no other 
composer of the past or present has had the essential peculiar endow- 
ments to the same extent as Bloch—and I include those who, like 
Haydn, Berlioz, Balakirev, Verdi and Debussy, have already treated 
or attempted to treat the subject.1 This second work had already 
been planned in collaboration with the composer’s librettist before 
* Macbeth’ was presented, but the fate of the first Shakespearean 
opera was hardly an encouragement to proceed with another. e 

The libretto of ‘ Macbeth ’ is the work of Bloch’s fellow-townsman 
Edmond Fleg, a distinguished poet who is best known in England, 
however, for his lives of Jesus and Moses. He was also later to 
adapt the three Psalms that Bloch eventually set to music, as well 
as to write the libretto for the composer’s unfinished ‘ Jezebel ’. 
The future collaborators first met in their native town of Geneva 
toward 1901. By 1903 they were already intimate friends. At this 
period both were temporarily domiciled in Paris, and it was in that 
year and in that city that Fleg, seeking a subject, suggested ‘ Mac- 
beth’ as a theme for an opera. By the autumn of 1904 the libretto 
was ready. By then, too, Bloch, having given up all idea of 
embracing the musical profession, and filled with disgust and dis- 
illusion at its intrigues, was engaged in reorganizing his mother’s 
business. Occupation with business during working hours, however, 
only served to make the flame of his preoccupation with music burn 
with yet greater ardour. For a couple of years he “ lived and 
dreamed” ‘ Macbeth’. Toward the end of 1906 the work was 
practically complete. Not long afterwards Jules de Brayer (a more 
potent indirect influence in Debussy’s life, by the way, than the 
latter ever acknowledged) heard Bloch go through the opera and, 
full of enthusiasm, introduced him to André Messager, then director 
of the Opéra National. Messager, while greatly impressed by 
* Macbeth’, expressed some misgiving on account of its “ dark 
subject”. His associate, Brousson, moreover, would have liked the 
introduction into it of a ballet! After prolonged tergiversations, 
in the course of which it was suggested that Bloch should become 
a naturalized Frenchman, the plans for the contemplated production 
came to nothing. The composer and librettist were then introduced 
by Lucienne Bréval to Carré. The latter received the work in the 
autumn of 1907 and vaguely undertook to give it in a couple of 
years’ time. It was not until November goth 1910 that, after many 
evasions and postponements, his promise was redeemed. Between 
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that date and January of the next year thirteen highly successful 
performances were given. Then came the débdcle and (except for 
the two performances i in the following summer) complete eclipse. 

Bloch’s ‘ Macbeth’ is in seven “tableaux”, comprising a 
prelude, which constitutes the first tableau, and three acts, each of 
which is divided into two tableaux. As was to be expected, the 
action of the opera is much more condensed than that of the original, 
all Shakespearian incidents not directly germane to the main plot 
being consistently excluded. Though the French poet had to 
compress and prune his material, to jettison characters not vital to 
the unfolding of the drama, to suppress the more discursive elements 
and those not essentially suited to musical presentation, to elaborate 
here and invent there, he was successful in meeting the exigencies 
of the task in a remarkably skilful, effective and artistic fashion, 
while still following the original—for an opera libretto—with 
unusual fidelity. The action is advisedly confined to Scotland. The 
English scenes are rightly omitted as inessential, as indeed they had 
to be if the material was to be kept within the limits of a single opera. 

To quote but one instance of condensation, the two scenes of the 
witches in act 1 of the original have been combined and reduced 
to one (the prelude), which is both more concise than its source and 
of a severe simplicity eminently adapted to musical treatment. Here, 
incidentally, Shakespeare’s indigenous demons and their savoury, 
salty vernacular are replaced in the libretto by vaguer necromancers 
and more general, yet evocative, terms of speech suited to any 
ominous and ensorcelled heath in any sinister clime. 

As an example of adaptation and invention the scene of the 
drunken porter may be cited. Here the librettist, not attempting 
to follow either Shakespeare’s prose or its substance, has provided 
the composer with verses of a somewhat macabre humour, and 
these the latter has translated into a strikingly coloured scene of 
grotesque drollery that reminds one, to invoke a purely fanciful 
precedent, of a Berlioz writing prophetically in the vein of a grimly 
jocose Moussorgsky. 

Shakespeare’s tragedy unfurls beneath the tenebrous and livid 
skies of a malign fatality, and Bloch, with a diviner’s art, has 
preserved the fitful sombreness of that landscape, bathing it in a 
whole gamut of mysterious and shifting rays filtering for the most 
part through clouds that vary only in degree of obscurity and 
inspissation. But the sense of menace and the atmosphere of doom 
overhanging the whole drama are evoked with such thrilling power 
and with such inexhaustible resources of sombre colouring that 
hardly anywhere in the score do its manifold and varied, if dark, 
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fascinations fail us. During the whole opera, until the final retribu- 
tion foretold by the weird sisters, there are only four spells affording 
a passing relief from the foreknowledge of yet further catastrophe 
to follow. These are 


(1) the scene where Duncan muses, upon a note of contem- 
plative lyricism, on the pleasant prospect to be seen from 
Macbeth’s castle ; 

(2) the orchestral interlude linking the two tableaux of act 1, 
a page of night-music marvellous in its changing atmo- 
sphere and comparatively serene until the disappearance 
of the moon ; 

(3) the scene of the tipsy porter already alluded to ; 

(4) the fresh and exquisite episode between Lady Macduff and 
her child, just before the murder of the latter. 


The fidelity of Bloch’s musical transmutation is already 
established before the action of the opera has begun. A feeling of 
disquietude and apprehension, an ominous premonition of looming 
disaster, are evoked from the very first bar of the prelude, with its 
eerie opening and its unerring suggestion of the blasted heath upon 
which the curtain is about to rise. It is maintained throughout 
the scene of the witches and through the cryptic prophecies they 
utter later to Macbeth and Banquo. No less extraordinary in its 
psychological veracity is the music in which the composer describes 
the mystification of Banquo and the brooding incredulity of the 
future murderer as in his soul he darkly scans with mingled hope 
and disbelief the dawn of a new and magnetic horizon where he 
sees himself enthroned. 

A further instance of Bloch’s uncanny faculty for projecting 
himself into a character and for divining a perfect musical reflection 
of the emotions roused by Shakespeare’s words: it embraces the 
whole of the second tableau of act 1 (corresponding to act 11 of 
the original) and includes the thrilling dagger scene, the depicting 
of Lady Macbeth’s sinister musings and broken soliloquy as Macbeth 
goes about the murder of Duncan’s grooms behind the scenes, the 
whispered dialogue when the shaken Macbeth rejoins his waiting 
partner in crime, Macbeth’s deeply moving, brief monologue after 
his wife has left to murder Duncan, the tense and gripping exchange 
of words on her return after the bloody deed, the grotesque scene 
of the drunken porter as the knocking begins, the excitement when 
the murder is discovered and the news passes from mouth to mouth 
in the superb tumult of a twelve-part chorus of terror and lamenta- 
tion heard over the deep bass of a tolling bell, and finally, as the 
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curtain is about to fall, the profoundly tragic musing of the old 
man after the crowd has silently dispersed to the mournful knell. 

The impression produced on sensitive minds by this opera may 
be judged by the following extract from Pierre Lalo’s notice in 
‘Le Temps’ : 

- » « tla difficult to imagine iensic more intimately bound up with 
the poetic text. Bloch seems to have been so possessed by Shake- 
speare’s thought that the very thought itself is expressed in his music. 
In the scenes where his invention seems completely realized, he has 
reached a direct truth of transcription that has never been surpassed. 
We perceive the ing of the passions in the characters ; we hear 
the accent of their speech and the inflection of their voices ; they 
stand before us, caught by the music in the i 
lives. ‘The composer who here depicts them saw them act and 
suffer in just that way, and he took in the spectacle, not with a 
cold detachment, but with the kind of fever that marks a mental 
hallucination. This is the source of his intense dramatic sense, of 
his dramatic expression. . . . He writes with a feverish ion, as 


swa an inner exaltation and vision. . . . Men, events 
and feelings are reborn in him and find their immediate musica 
transcription. 


Speaking of act 1, Lalo goes on to say: 

. . + This act is i an Se ee t degree ; and it is so with a 
wonderful sobriety grandeur. It runs on a strong swift current 
whose vehemence sweeps you with it and does not abate for a 
moment. It drives home the impression of mystery and fatality with 
an accent of immediate and poignant truth: it is the of a 
visionary who is at the same time a realist. 

It was inevitable that, in a work finished at the age of twenty-six, 
influences should be visible. Debussy was at that time bound to 
have counted for something in the forging of the young Bloch’s 
medium of expression. Lalo continues : 

In various passages the influence of Debussy is evident, cither in 
an orchestral sonority, a succession of chords or a characteristic form 
of declamation. But the influence here is merely on the surface, not 

ing to the heart of the music or the sensibility; and the 
natures of the two composers are so dissimilar, the one all violence 
and passion, the other all , grace and restraint, that one ends 
by finding the influence of the one on the other negligible. 

Moussorgskian influences too have been discerned in ‘ Macbeth ’. 
But a certain kinship to Moussorgsky was native to Bloch ; this 
is evidenced already, as Mary Tibaldi Chiesa has pointed out, in 
Bloch’s astonishing Symphony in C sharp minor, written at a time 
when the twenty-one-year-old composer knew not a note of the 
Russian master. 
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In this connection Pizzetti wrote : 

. . . The differences between Bloch’s work and Moussorgsky’s are 
therefore of the highest importance. Nevertheless, the two works 
exhibit so fundamental an affinity as to seem two essays in an 
identical aesthetic direction : they reveal, that is to say, two artists 
desirous first and foremost of being dramatists, dramatists through 
the medium, naturally, of music. 


Bloch, like Moussorgsky, and more than Gluck and Wagner, 
Pizzetti says, disdains fine, detachable episodes and descriptive, 
therefore undramatic, passages for orchestra ; he fashions his poetic 
discourse not according to the laws of musical architecture but in 
conformity with the true and inherent necessities of the drama. In 
place of melodies forming separable musical wholes, he goes on, 
Bloch gives us a continuous, adaptable and infinitely varied vocal 
and instrumental intonation that takes on the solid contours of a 
marble bas-relief or the tenuous and swiftly changing quality of 
sunlight illuminating the action in ever-altering depths of light and 
shadow. Even the slightest elements arise out of sheer dramatic 
necessity. 

(It must here be said that a marked feature of Bloch’s character 
is his sympathy with all who suffer. Even when fate has conspired 
to play upon their baser instincts and their lust for power until it 
has driven them to madness, so that they become monsters, Shake- 
speare’s characters still retain Bloch’s pity, for he sees that they 
are such monsters as deluded human beings may conceivably 
become. And this contact with humanity, in its temptations, its 
falterings, its struggles and sufferings, Bloch maintains even when 
the drama is at its cruellest.) 

Comparing Debussy’s ‘ Pelléas’, with its phantasmal and 
etherealized Maeterlinckian characters, and Bloch’s ‘ Macbeth’, 
with its creatures of flesh and blood, Pizzetti concludes his essay 
of twenty-six years ago by saying that in Debussy’s presence he feels 
a great admiration for the exquisite artist, while in the presence 
of “Macbeth” his feeling for its composer is one, above all, of 
affection and gratitude, for though he may not yet be master of 
himself, may be prone therefore to fall into error, and though the 
material he handles may not yet be flawless, he is nevertheless “a 
man, a man who sings and suffers, and loves, too, for other men, 


fraternally ”. 


























CHARLES DIBDIN AS A WRITER 
By Epwarp Rimsautt Dispin 


Witxiam Cuappett, in his valuable ‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time’ (1855-59), said: ‘“‘ Dibdin’s sea songs are already fading 
from memory because he composed music to them, instead of 
writing to airs which had stood the test of time”. This, though it 
seems nonsensical, was a very natural opinion for an antiquary who 
specialized in ancient music : it did not occur to him that Dibdin 
was first of all a musician and, like Campion, only wrote verses to 
suit his melodies. Often words and music came into being simul- 
taneously. In his ‘ Professional Life’ Dibdin wrote: “ The same 
impulse that inspired the words, has generally given birth to the 
music, and those songs that are the most celebrated, have been 
produced with the least trouble. I began and completed ‘ The 
Sailor’s Journal’ in half an hour: and I could mention perhaps 
thirty very prominent songs, that did not take in the writing and 
composing more than three-quarters of an hour each.” Henry 
Phillips, a notable singer (1801~76), in his ‘ Recollections ’, mentions 
being told by a friend, who as a boy went with his father to visit 
Dibdin, that they found him in a cloud of powder, being prepared 
by a hairdresser for his evening appearance. As they talked, Dibdin 
remarked that he wanted a subject for a new song. While various 
suggestions were discussed, the once familiar jar of a ladder on a 
lamp-iron outside was heard. “ The Lamplighter!” exclaimed 
Dibdin, “‘ a good notion” ; and he forthwith began humming and 
fingering on his knee. When released by the hairdresser, he stepped 
to the pianoforte, and played and sang the long-famous song with 
that title. They accompanied him to the Lyceum, and there heard 
the first public performance of it. 

It is improbable that Dibdin always had such powers of impro- 
visation, but his vast production proves that he was an unusually 
rapid writer. His manuscripts, however, show that, especially in 
his later years, he sometimes laboured as painfully in composing 
his lyrics as other authors. From boyhood he had written verse as 
well as music: “as Nature had taught me music, so music now 
began to teach me poetry”, is his rather neat way of putting it. 
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His pastoral, ‘ The Shepherd’s Artifice’, played at Covent Garden 
in 1764, a trifle in the Shenstone manner, was written and composed 
when he was seventeen years of age. 

Music had been attempted long before that. I have a manu- 
script music book in which his teacher, Peter Fussel, wrote : 
“ Charles Dibdin His Book Nov: ye 14th 1754”, before copying 
in it ‘ Foot’s Minuet’ and other easy pieces. Later, when the boy 
was third chorister at Winchester Cathedral, Fussel used the opposite 
end of the book to write in it several anthems composed for Dibdin 
by James Kent, the cathedral organist. The boy wrote inside the 
cover: ‘Charles Dibdin His Book Otobr 1757.” He was then 
twelve years old. In blank spaces below anthems he had scrawled 
two minuets (one in common time), which were probably his 
earliest attempts at composition. They look like it. 

Dibdin’s record for nearly thirty years as actor, singer, dramatist, 
musical composer and teacher is large. His versatility, combined 
with an independent and combative disposition, made it full of 
disappointments. He seems to have lacked ability to work with 
other people. It was not until 1787, when he hit upon the original 
idea of becoming a public entertainer and travelled the country with 
his “ Readings and Music” that he found a way to success by 
entertaining audiences, without any assistance beyond that of a 
pianoforte, with humorous talks and songs, written, composed and 
sung by himself. After the completion of his provincial tour he 
decided to go to India in quest of lakhs of rupees due to a dead elder 
brother, which it seems probable he would not have been able to 
recover. Having abandoned this, it occurred to him to try if an 
entertainment such as had succeeded in the provinces would be 
attractive in London. ‘The Whim of the Moment’ (1789) suc- 
ceeded and ‘ The Oddities’ which followed it in the same year 
firmly established his popularity. 

Thus established in public favour, Dibdin carried on as enter- 
tainer until 1805. Then, finding his vast powers of work failing at 
the age of sixty, and having been granted a Government pension of 
£200, he made up his mind to retire. However, the pension having 
been stopped by a new Government and his finances complicated 
by inability to sell the Sans Souci Theatre, which he had built in 
1796, he again came before the public as entertainer in 1808. Suc- 
cess, however, no longer rewarded his efforts, and he gave up the 
contest in 1809, when ‘ Commodore Pennant’, the last of his four 
attempts to recapture the public, was withdrawn. In twenty-four 
years he had produced thirty-two different entertainments, for which 
he had written and composed about 550 songs, performed three or 
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more times a week in London from October to March or April, 
and also in provincial towns in the summer ; besides producing a 
mass of other work. 

In summing up Dibdin as a writer of verse it is only necessary 
to consider his lyrical work, which is his chief claim to recognition 
as an author, although he wrote a great deal more—plays in verse, 
satires on various contemporary subjects, a rhymed discourse on the 
rudiments of music and various loyal odes on royal and national 
occasions. These were all vigorous and competent, but no better 
than, if as good as, similar productions by Peter Pindar, Charles 
Churchill, Anthony Pasquin, William Whitehead and James Pye. 

As a writer of lyrics for songs Dibdin was certainly the most 
prolific and most popular in that great culminating period of 
popular song, which began with ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ in 1728 and 
continued for more than a century. Other notable writers, among 
numerous contributors to it, were Carey, Garrick, Sheridan, 
Thomson, Moore and Dibdin’s sons, Charles and Thomas. None 
of these, however, except Carey, supplied their lyrics with a clothing 
of music ; or, with the exceptions of Moore and Dibdin’s sons, 
wrote more than a few apiece. Dibdin has to his credit more than 
twelve hundred. It does not appear that he ever expected to shine 
as a poet. He began to write verse merely because he required it 
as a warp upon which to weave his musical ideas in a form that 
would give them market value. Yet it would be difficult to find 
among his lyrics as many that fall below a very respectable level of 
attainment as those which became famous and long continued 
foremost in popular favour in virtue of virile ideas and flashes of 
genuine poetical excellence. Touching on the subject in his ‘ Pro- 
fessional Life’ he wrote : 

A ballad, considered as a lyric composition, without which 
distinction it has but little worth, is a very superior kind of poem, 
and demands a degree of genius and inspiration that can neither 
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this perfection. I only insist that the style in which I have written 

and com is capable of it. . . . The world must accord me, as my 

just tribute, that I have discharged the duty of a 
even in my comic 


subject ; that, in everything I have written, 
cen 5 Ce nay ee ee and that I have brought 
perpetuate the glory of their country. 
Although Dibdin wrote many excellent song lyrics during his 
theatrical period it was as an entertainer that he reached his highest 
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level in that once important department of popular literature. His 
range was very wide, and throughout it he was ever remarkably 
sensible, manly, patriotic and free from the twaddling sentiment 
and bathos of the ordinary balladist. His lyric style almost deserves 
to be’ described in the words of that admirable critic, the late 
William Archer, who, writing of a much greater poet, A. E. 
Housman, said : “ with scarcely an exception his metres are of the 
homeliest ; yet in their little variations, their suspensions, their 
tremulous cadences, we recognize the touch of the born metrist. 
Mr. Housman’s chief technical strength, however, lies in the 
directness and terseness of his style. There is nerve and fibre in 
every line he writes, and of superfluous tissue not a trace ”’. 

Apart from the apparently simple character of their craftsman- 
ship no two ballad writers could be more dissimilar than Housman 
and Dibdin. The author of ‘ A Shropshire Lad’ piped ever sadly 
about the one depressing thought of death : a species of argument 
not at all likely to be helpful to the recruiting sergeant. 

Although without Housman’s pessimism, Dibdin was no 
incurable optimist, but just a sane, healthy man who accepted life 
as he found it, and having a useful gift of humour, and a ready pen, 
pictured in racy verse almost every aspect of life in his day, especially 
that of the middle and lower classes. With pen instead of pencil 
he was the more genial Hogarth of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, as well as its Wheatley. A selection of songs of this type 
would make an amusing and illuminating anthology of characters 
in that picturesque period. Few types would be wanting from a 
collection which included the lady of quality, the justice, the 
alderman, the chaplain, the lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, the 
petty tradesman, the auctioneer, street hawkers and musicians, 
watchmen, peep-show men, the milkmaid, watercress seller, brick- 
dust man, town crier, Jew moneylender, old-clothesman, lamp- 
lighter, barber, milliner, dustman and beggar; or, in the 
country, squire, huntsman, farmer, woodman, wagoner, sheep- 
shearer, ploughman, thresher and rustic clown. There are lively 
rhyming pictures of the dinner party, the family concert, dances, 
a trip to Margate, masquerades, skating, archery, the village 
wedding, christenings, scandal parties, the country club and Gretna 
Green. There are also novelties of the moment such as ‘ The 
Telegraphe ’, ‘The Parachute’, ‘ The Patent Coffin’, ‘ The Hair 
Powder Tax’, and ‘ Smithfield Bargains ’. 

In all such songs, as always, Dibdin’s pictures are as free from 
offence as they are vivid and amusing—a quality not too common 
in a period when ballad writers allowed themselves considerable 
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licence. This tendency so provoked the concern of an amiable, well- 
meaning clergyman, the Reverend James Plumptre, who liked 
songs, in fact made some remarkably vapid and verbose efforts in 
that way himself, that he published a ‘ Collection of Songs, Moral, 
Sentimental, Instructive and Amusing’ (1805), with which, in the 
interests of virtue, he hoped to supplant the numerous contemporary 
song-books. His aims and lyrical skill are sufficiently illustrated 
by the first of seven stanzas in which he sang of ‘ The Cow’. 
Too oft are our songs about war, love, and drinking, 
More humble’s the theme I wou’d celebrate now, 
But if beauty and use claim our praise, to my thinking 
Well worthy the song’s the domestical Cow. 
For docile and mild is the Cow in her nature, 
Serenity beams in her face in each feature, 
In use too she greatly surpasses each creature, 
Oh such are the virtues we find in the Cow. 

In his prosy introductory remarks, the reverend gentleman 
mentioned that “As Mr. Dibdin’s songs are very popular, and, 
many of them, of a moral cast . . . I wrote to him, requesting to 
know which of his songs were already become public property, and 
of those which were still his own, whether he had any objection to 
some of them being inserted, and expressing a wish, in some instances, 
to correct them, particularly by expunging all oaths ”. 

To this amusing example of innocent impudence Mr. Dibdin 
very politely replied, refusing to allow his songs to be used, and 
Mr. Plumptre had to content himself with two early songs of which 
the author no longer held the copyright, and four tunes to which 
he wedded some of his own preposterous poesy. To judge by other 
authors “ corrected” by Mr. Plumptre, Dibdin was fortunate to 
get off so lightly. 

Although by no means a sentimentalist, Dibdin touched amatory 
themes with skill, notably in the numerous songs celebrating the 
charms of Nancy, which have an obviously personal note. Among 
these we may fairly include his ‘Anne Hathawaye’, which in a 
way unusual for him imitates the Elizabethan manner so well that 
I have found it printed in song collections as a poem addressed by 
Shakespeare to his future wife. It reveals ability to weave, when 
he chose, verse of a more fanciful and artificial kind than he usually 
wrote. The finest of his love songs is the well-known ‘ Blow High, 
Blow Low’, which is unique as a triumph of inspiration over 
difficulties. It was written, he tells, “ in a gale of wind, on a thirteen- 
hours’ passage from Calais, where I had been with some friends, 
on a party of pleasure. It arose out of reflections that I was on my 
return to her who has since lent inspiration to so many similar 
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sentiments”. Wholly different would be the reflections of the land- 
lubber under such conditions ! 

Except in the majority of his plays, about eighty in number, 
Dibdin published little in prose until he was over forty years of age. 
After he severed his connection with the Royal Circus in 1785 he 
appears to have gone on writing plays until he found no market 
for them. In 1786 he began the publication of a weekly print, 
‘ The Devil ; containing a Review and Investigation of all Public 
Subjects whatever, calculated to Furnish the World with every 
material Intelligence and Remark relative to Literature, Arts, Arms, 
Commerce, Men, Measures, the Court, the Cabinet, the Senate, 
the Bar, the Pulpit, and the Stage . . . By a Society of Literary 
Gentlemen ’. 

In this attempt to succeed with a publication on the lines of 
‘The Tatler’, ‘The Spectator’ and ‘The Rambler’, Dibdin 
miscalculated his powers. He lacked the light, playful touch of 
Steele and Addison ; and though he was always almost as much 
in earnest as Dr. Johnson, could not rival that sage’s impressive 
style or the calm sagacity of his utterances. Though ‘ The Devil’ 
doubtless contained some contributions by others, I am pretty 
certain that “the Society of Literary Gentlemen” never existed, 
and the bulk of it was written by Dibdin. The first numbers sold 
well, perhaps because of the audacious title ; but soon a steady 
shrinkage set in, and, after either twenty-one or twenty-two numbers, 
‘ The Devil’ ceased to appear. That it was no more than a tem- 
porary expedient while Dibdin was employed in preparing the 
“ Readings and Music” seems pretty certain, as in two serials 
which began in the fifth number we have what is practically a first 
sketch of the plan of that entertainment. 

The best journalism when a century and a half old is dreary 
reading ; that of ‘The Devil’ is no exception. As might be 
supposed, Dibdin was at his best when dealing with musical and 
theatrical subjects, and here one finds matter of interest. In the 
second number he criticized Sheridan’s opera, ‘ The Duenna ’, set 
to music by Linley, in a manner that cannot have been pleasing to 
the manager of Drury Lane. 

Some authors have averred there is no such thing as a new 
incident or idea : ee te ee 
ingenio is to say literary swindling): and 
cay “eager Mp candle cme plagiary, A ies ee 
candle by another ; which it illumes yours, does not diminish 
wr Apel lb. enlyl B yea scen Nesane Seequatheghee wd 
au » goes further, sa is ing new under 
the sun. Thus, to prove my sah hesieaen ie Sheridan 
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avis 5 Meaerees quvnan Sie heving given te tee world The Ducane, 
, when in fact there is very little, if any- 
thing, new in it. 


Of Linley’s music Dibdin said no more than that an excellent 
selection went materially towards the reception of the opera. A 
fortnight later, in a caustic criticism of ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion’ 
by Leonard MacNally at Covent Garden, he is less kind to another 
contemporary composer, William Shield : 

For the music, I shall just speak of that part composed by 

Mr. Shield, which consists of five songs, a duetto, and a chorus. 

Leak ot ic acc: et acco he dat ae 

nt with care bn gpl ; but unfortunately for the composer, that 

should convey an original beauty, only leads to— 
the Leet line of the Death of Old Robin Gray, which Mr. Hook is 
known to have taken from another song, and which Mr. Shield had 
already introduced into ‘ The Bud of the Rose’. The other is in 
music exactly what a poem would be in language, if it was composed 
of a number of wr oos* words, without meaning, tendency, 
or connection. I love no love, &c.’, begins like the 


old tune, ‘ Drunk I wer lnet night”; ‘ Lord, lord, without victuals, 

&c.’ everybody must be struck with who has seen ‘ The Poor 

Soldier’. . . . The only merit of the Chorus is its resemblance to 

the Serenade in the Jubilee ; and if the duetto of ‘ Coupled two 

by two’ has an effect, Mr. Shield may thank ‘ Not at home’ in 

‘ The Golden Pippin ’. 

On 17th March 1787 Dibdin set out in a stage coach for Oxford, 
“ with a few shirts and books in a trunk, a well digested plan in my 
head, and a letter from Dr. Arnold to Dr. Hayes in my pocket ”’. 
Dr. Hayes received him cordially, but passed him on to the Vice- 
Chancellor, who, for cogent reasons of discipline, was unable to 
allow him to perform, but held out hopes that it might be permitted 
at a later date. So the first performance was at Bath. The tour 
continued for about a year. In the course of it he travelled over 
2,000 miles to most parts of England ; an achievement which he 
considered remarkable, although a century and a half later we find 
it difficult to realize that he had to contend with bad roads, bad 
inns, bad means of conveyance in vehicles that usually had bad 
horses and frequently varied their average speed of three or four 
miles an hour by serious breakdowns. Also, in addition to the 
baggage already mentioned, he must have had a pianoforte, for 
few such instruments could have been found outside London, as it 
was not quite twenty years since he had played an accompaniment 
at Covent Garden “on a new instrument called pianoforte”, its. 
first public appearance in England. 

The handsome quarto ‘ Musical Tour ’, which Dibdin published 
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by subscription on his return to London, was his first important 

effort. It is in the form of 107 letters to correspondents, 
written during the tour, and can still be read with interest because 
it is a yearlong chapter in the biography of a remarkable man when 
at the height of his powers, it gives amusing glimpses of life in the 
eighteenth century, it is sprinkled with comments on notable people 
in the world of music and the theatre, and it contains, in twenty-five 
of the letters, a full account of the entertainment which was the 
pioneer in a form of public amusement successfully imitated by many 
others down almost to the pre:ent day, ¢.g. John Bannister, Charles 
Dignum, Henry Phillips, John Parry, Corney Grain and George 
Grossmith. The whole is written in Dibdin’s rapid, gossipy, ani- 
mated, almost breathless style, so exactly the opposite of Addison’s, 
which he criticized adversely. 

Firmly established in his opinion that melody is the all- 
important factor in music, to which harmony, “ the mere wood and 
stone of music”, should be merely ancillary, Dibdin strongly 
objected to that of Germany, which under the Guelphs was pushing 
out of favour English composers, as well as the music of Italy, more 
nearly akin to our own. Purcell, Arne and even Boyce he never 
tired of lauding. 

What are the steps [he asks] which have caused this gradual 
declension in the public taste? I answer, in great measure a blind 
(ncaa mgd gnigr ime pad lremacou eter wei 

German compositions. . . . Handel was a of wonderful 
abilities ; his conception was strong, his kno of music, as a 
science, clear and profound ; and those masterly combinations of 
sounds which make up of his choruses abundantly prove it ; 
but . . . he is admired in England for his very errors. When I 
say errors, I do not speak as to his knowledge as a musician, but 
to his taste as a man of genivs. These errors in Handel relate to 
expression, which was sometimes false, like tinsel in poetry ; some- 
times ridiculous like bombast ; often begun upon a principle which 
sunk in the end to absurdity—making exactly the bathos ; and very 
frequently indeed sound without either meaning or expression, 
answering exactly to nonsense verses. . . . 

In music no man ever did or will greatly succeed who takes up 
particular instead of general expression. Handel was a slave to this 
—but to adduce my proofs. 

His false expression was this: If the subject happened to be 
joy, he too uently invented something ightly—without 
i anor mae aprenden as ‘ Rejoice oh daughter of 
Sion ’—which y should convey a holy joy, expressive of religious, 
soul-felt rapture ; instead of which this song was first a jig, and 
afterwards a hornpipe. Another instance occurs in Judas Macca- 
baeus, in the song ‘ Let honour with desert be crown’d’. The word 
trumpet here happening to be introduced, he has taken such an 
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advantage of it that the whole song seems as if it was set to display 
the effect of the trumpet in a key which does not belong to it, and 
where of course it has the worst effect that can be imagined ; and 
as if this was not enough, the words seem to be written as a burlesque 
on the music; for they run thus: ‘ The trumpet ne’er in vain 
should sound’... . 

The second instance which I call ridiculous, or bombast, is a 
worse fault than the other, and yet it occurs frequently. Who can 
listen to such a pantomime tune as ‘ The land brought forth frogs’, 
and call it anything but burlesque? and yet this is a popular 
favourite. . . . As to the bathos, it occurs in such instances as the 


chorus in the Messiah beginning ‘ All we like are gone astray ’, 
which profanes the it should express, might with great 
propriety be put into the ‘ Peep behind the curtain’ 


when the 
story of Orpheus is burlesqued. The sh certainly dance and 
frisk about very curiously, and run away each other; but 
unfortunately conceiving himself under a musical necessity of making 
a close in the line ‘ We have turned one to his own way’, 
he brings them all back, and they finish by huddling lovingly 
together. 
Purcell was the god of his idolatry. 

I nave advanced [he wrote] that Purcell had a stronger mind 
than Handel, and that had Arne been encouraged, he would have 
been a greater man. At the time Purcell lived music was in its 
infancy in this kingdom, and all the ion composers had an 
idea of, was to shackle themselves with rules, and thus they dared 
not give way to the brilliancy of their genius ; for there was as 
much good sense in their practice as there would be in tying a man’s 
legs to make him run the faster. But where, in spite of dull custom, 
the imagination of Purcell beamed forth, it had a majesty and a 

like the sun ing from a cloud. How beautiful is 
that heavenly bit, ‘ I call you all to Woden’s Hall’! What a bar 
or two will be found in ‘ Let not a moon-beam elf’. Can anything 
for exquisite simplicity and sweetness exceed ‘ Lovely isle’ ? ® Nor 
will I go out of thik Wied Slacs Se Sain Sir padilen suletive. fo 
Handel. ‘ Come, if you dare, the trumpet sounds’ gives me a fine 
opportunity to throw down my gauntlet, and I challenge all the 
world to show me anything in music that will go beyond it. Handel 
had a glorious opportunity, had it been possible ; but in his attempt 
to excel it, he has fallen to an immense distance indeed. 

. - » Purcell, though probably very unconscious that he had 
successfully challenged all the world to excel him, follows up ‘ Come, 
if you dare’, with “ To arms’, which harmony Handel has twen 
times played upon, and ‘ Britons strike home ’"—and if any man wi 
show me a superior selection from any one piece composed by Handel 
—as no man is more open to conviction—I will confess that Purcell 
and I are conquered. 

Of his contemporary, Arne, Dibdin was an ardent admirer. His 
final rupture with the Royal Circus in 1785 was largely due to his 
‘) sie, for ‘ Fairest isle’. 
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project to hold a Commemoration there a few years after Arne’s 
death. After much critical praise of his friend’s genius in ‘ The 
Musical Tour’ he summed up by saying: “ Had not Arne all his 
life been discouraged, and Handel considered as another Apollo, 
the fame of the Englishman would have exceeded that of the 


German ”. 
Comparing in an interesting manner Handel’s ‘Acis and 
Galatea’ with Arne’s ‘ Comus’, he concludes : 
Certainly Arne’s faults were few—Handel’s innumerable ; and 
when we consider that Hande! composed when he was in 


or, Universal Expositor’. It was “by a Literary Association ”, 
but though some items were certainly not from his pen and others 
are doubtful, I think he wrote the larger part of it. It was a great 
improvement on ‘ The Devil’. Each weekly number consisted of 
sixteen quarto pages and a sheet of engraved music, always vocal. 
The piece in the first number is a rhymed statement of the editorial 
aim. 
Look fairly all the world around 
And, as you truth deliver, 
Tell me what character is found 
A real savoir vivre ? 
Who merits sober fame 
To find you need not wander, 
None can detect Life’s fraudful game 
So well as the Bystander. 

Some of the essays are excellent, current news is commented on 
with spirit, and the doings of the theatre are discussed with insight. 
It seems probable that this was Dibdin’s first experimental step 
towards becoming publisher of his own music. He never afterwards 
showed any inclination towards j} i 

In 1791 Dibdin published ‘A Letter on Musical Education, 
addressed to a father, and through him to those parents whose 
particular pleasure is the accomplishment of their children’. He 
had from early years naturally taken an interest in the teaching of 
music, as he had a considerable practice in that way, and had 
published pianoforte “ lessons ”, but this was the first of his writings 
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on the subject. It was not until his prosperity waned that he returned 
to the subject, gave lectures upon it, and issued a handsomely 
printed quarto, ‘The Harmonic Preceptor, a didactical poem in 
three parts’. This was followed in 1807 by ‘ The Musical Mentor ; 
or, St. Cecilia at School ’ designed “ to assist the musical education 
of young ladies at boarding schools ”, which was issued in fortnightly 
parts. As soon as this was completed he followed with a similar 
boon for the male sex : ‘ The English Pythagoras, or Every Man his 
own music-master ’, for which he claimed that it “is of the most 
extraordinary attraction, and contains the delineation of a new 
discovery, to facilitate a knowledge of music ”’. 

About the same time there also appeared a humbler duodecimo, 
* Music Epitomized : a School book in which the whole science of 
music is completely explained’. This was in the form of question 
and answer. It must have had a considerable vogue, for it was 
often reprinted. The sixth edition, three years after his death, was 
“revised by J. Jousse, Professor of Music”. According to an 
advertisement nine editions were revised by him. The twelfth 
edition, the latest I have seen, was revised by J. A. Hamilton. It 
may safely be inferred that ‘ Music Epitomized ’ eventually became 
that much-used manual, Hamilton’s ‘ Catechism of Music’. I 
have not traced the metamorphosis beyond this stage. 

Dibdin had probably made a first attempt at prose fiction with 
a serial, ‘ Aspasia and Agis’ in ‘ The Bystander.’ The style is much 
like that of his known works of fiction and it is certainly from the 
pen of someone who habitually wrote for the theatre. The ingenuity 
with which an impossible story is worked out is that of a playwright. 
The exits and entrances of the characters and the grand transforma- 
tion at the end also call up a vision of the footlights. Quite likely 
it is a narrative version of one of numerous pieces that never reached 
production. 

In January 1793, when in the full tide of popularity, Dibdin 
published his first three-volume novel, ‘The Younger Brother ’. 
Three performances a week of a one-man entertainment during the 
winter season, the constant labour of providing songs and other 
material for the next one, the occasional composition of more 
ambitious music, a music-publishing business to look after and his 
numerous lawsuits, principally against pirates, seem not to have kept 
him sufficiently occupied. To one person who expressed surprise 
to Dibdin’s sister Penelope at the extraordinary number and variety 
of songs that he produced the reply was: “ Well, you see, he has 
nothing else to do ”’. 

A devout admirer of Henry Fielding, Dibdin of course took his 
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novels as models, following his divisions of the story, epic fashion, 
into books, and excelled him in strict regularity of form, for each 
book contained a dozen chapters—neither more nor less. Each 
chapter has a jaunty descriptive opening in the Fielding manner, 
and of course Dibdin, being in prose of all things garrulous and 
didactic, took, as did his pattern, frequent occasion to be dis- 
cursive, or, as George Eliot happily described it, wheeled his arm- 
chair down to the footlights and talked to the reader in his own proper 
person. In addition t) a dedication to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
a constant patron, there is a long and learned preface which con- 
tains much about ancient authors, wicked critics and, inevitably, 
himself and his enemies and calumniators. The plot is elaborate and 
carefully planned, with much variety of incident and character, 
abundant villains and grotesques, and a picturing of English life 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century which surprises by its 
roughness and barbarity. With a writer of less experience it would 
be reasonable to suppose that this was merely imitation of Fielding ; 
but Dibdin had lived so long, travelled so extensively in England 
and seen so much of its life that it is probable his pictures, though 
drawn in the Fielding manner, were based on his own observations. 
The central figures are Charles Hazard and his destined bride, 
Annette. She is the ideal eighteenth-century heroine, beautiful 
beyond the rest of her sex, constant in love in spite of all the 
machinations of the enemy and the disapproval of her friends, but 
otherwise colourless and obedient to the dictates of her father 
—Squire Western with another name and under different con- 
ditions ; for the benevolent and polished Sir Sidney Roebuck has 
none of the characteristics of Fielding’s fox-hunting boor, unless it 
be the lack of a clear understanding. Charles has the special interest 
that in describing him Dibdin may be supposed to have been 
drawing his own portrait. He is such a compact of all the virtues, 
physical and mental, as to be worthy even of Annette ; but he only 
attains to possession of her after incredible trials, difficulties and 
misunderstandings, rendered necessary by the plot. In the course of 
it he exhibits some of the wayward characteristics of his creator : 
notably his inability to distinguish between foes and friends, rogues 
and honest men, and his lax attitude as regards the fair sex. Dibdin, 
again like Fielding, evidently considered it a necessary part of male 
education that a young man should have amatory adventures with 
women of all kinds, especially the frailer sort, before settling down 
to enjoyment of perfect connubial bliss. These adventures naturally 
contribute to the avalanche of misfortunes that falls upon his devoted 
head, but the loss of his fortune is chiefly due to a quixotic attempt 
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to accomplish all sorts of reforms. In doing so he exhibits versatility 
fully equal to that of his creator. He enters Parliament by the usual 
process of buying a seat, which he loses three months later because 
he has attempted to bring about a wide reform of the laws, instead 
of sitting quietly and voting with his party. Next, after spending 
some more money as a political pamphleteer, he acquires a share in 
a theatre, with a view to reforming public amusements. Failure, 
of course, attends this venture, after which Charles undauntedly 
sets to work to give temporary relief to debtors by starting a model 
sponging-house in which they can be detained cheaply and com- 
fortably while awaiting the course of the law and also have the 
advice of an honest attorney, specially retained for their use. In the 
course of two years this establishment does a deal of good service 
to unfortunates, but at last the end comes through the untiring 
efforts of the villains who clog the hero’s progress and Charles finds 
himself with little money left, while the bad old system continues, 
to furnish Charles Dickens half a century later. with a subject 
worthy of his genius. 

Next comes a scheme for the relief of the poor, by supplying 
them with food at lowest prices. A watermill with a bakehouse 
attached works fairly well for a time, but in the meat department 
it is necessary to take into partnership a grazier and a butcher who, 
of course, turn out to be villains in the power of the chief villains, 
and in due course Charles finds his name in the Gazette as partner 
of Daniel Driver and Anthony Garbage, graziers, butchers, dealers 
and chapmen. 

Having now fully qualified for the arts by losing all his money, 
Charles sets up in business as a painter. He has already enjoyed some _ 
success as an honorary exhibitor at the Royal Academy, and so 
expects to do well as a regular practitioner. This however puts him 
on a different footing, and on varnishing day he finds only one of 
the two pictures he had sent in, placed close to a skylight where it 
cannot be seen at all. He avenges himself by painting a satirical 
picture, reflecting on the conduct of the Academy, which he puts on 
exhibition in an auction room hired for the purpose. This yields 
the satisfaction that for a time it actually draws away the company 
from the exhibition of the artists ! There is, however, the drawback 
that all hope of success at the Academy is in this way demolished, 
and he has no stomach for the drudgery of portrait painting, or 
that of manufacturing spurious Old Masters. 

The next adventure is a musical play for the theatre, and this 
also ends in disappointment. There is a vivacious account of a 
rehearsal of the piece, evidently done from the life; and the 
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patentee, Harris, Baumgarten, the leader of the orchestra and other 
persons are sketched with lively sarcasm. We are reminded of 
Dibdin’s early experience at the rehearsal of ‘ Love in the City’, 
when the leader laid down his fiddle in the midst of “a sort of a 
bravura song” with the exclamation: “Oh my Gad, my Gad ! 
I vome play dis ; it is no good, no right, no arminny ! ” 

After several other picturesque incidents the plot thickens. 
Charles is renounced by Annette, has many adventures, goes to 
France, and there marries another woman, who obligingly dies. 
The intricate web woven by untiring villainy grows more and more 
formidable, but of course it is at last demolished and all ends happily. 

The chief defects of ‘The Younger Brother’ are its painfully 
elaborate plot and the pervading garrulity of the author in his own 
proper person, which usurps the place of suitable connective tissue 
by means of which the reader would be kept in touch with what is 
happening. This is a likely fault in a novel by a dramatic writer, 
accustomed to rely on the aid of players and scenic effect in filling 
out characters and action. The book had considerable success in 
spite of opposition by the booksellers because Dibdin was his own 
publisher. There were at least three editions, and a Dublin book- 
seller paid it the compliment of issuing a pirated edition. ‘ The 
New Ladies’ Magazine ’ for April 1794, in a long extract from “ that 
deservedly popular novel”, remarked that “the hero of this tale 
is supposed to possess a heart which beats only to the genuine dictates 
of pure philanthropy ; his schemes for the good of his fellow- 
creatures are well imagined, and the causes of their failure are 
explained by the author with a point and ingenuity, honourable to 
him as a satirist, a moralist and a man ”’. 

Three years later Dibdin published his next three-volume novel, 
‘ Hannah Hewit ; or, the Female Crusoe’. He had just completed 
his last season in the Strand, during which he. had great success 
with the entertainment, ‘ Will of the Wisp’, which included sev-ral 
of his best songs, and a short seasonal piece in December 1795, 
* Christmas Gambols’. The plan of the latter was a description 
of the jovial doings at Christmastide of a gathering in the home of 
Sir Alfred English, which anticipated by forty years or so the spirit 
of the revels at the Manor farm, Dingley Dell, as recorded in 
the immortal memoirs of the Pickwick Club. Dibdin had an en- 
thusiasm equal to Dickens for the observance of Christmas in 
rollicking sociable mirth and regretted that people “are almost 
refined out of the recollection of so honest an old acquaintance as 
this harmless manner of passing a dreary season’. That there was 
much of the Dickens spirit, if not the inimitable humour of Boz, 
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may best be illustrated by a brief quotation from the prose talk 
which served as a setting for several excellent songs : 
se Well Stingo ”, said the baronet, “‘ what have you been doing ? ” 

** Laughing sur ”’, said Stingo , “ laughing at twenty things as if I 

were struck. ic sani Seees, nae too toe Muggins kissing 

under the misletoe ; so Tom, the footman, jobbed their 

two heads together ; so then they all laughed ou ight at the fun ; 
but Jerry Bump, the illion, being more ti than the rest, 
sent his head back with such a whir, that he gave Dolly, the cook, 
a dab in the chops, that set her nose bleeding. Dolly, not seeing 
who it were that did it, dealt Humphrey a click over the pate with 
the ladle. Humphrey, thinking it were Roger, that owed un a 
grudge, sent he a straight-forward clink on the mazzard, and if I 
had not interposed my authority as your honour’s factotum for the 
day, I do verily believe they would have fit. So after this they were 
playing at blind man’s bluff in the hall, and Gregory Grouse, the 
gamekeeper, he were blinded ; so as he were fumbling abcut and 
kicking against the benches and upsetting the table, what does 
David Jones, the butler, do but he lets down the huge big holly- 
bush. ‘ Icod I ha’ caught un!” says Gregory. (‘So thou hast’, 
thinks I, ‘ and a good deal more of un than thou likest’.) But he 
would not let go; what do ye think he thought? He thought he 
had got hold of Suke’s head, and that the prickles were black pins. 
Well, nobody did it, you see ; and so we laughed it off.” 

‘Hannah Hewit’ was advertised as “ from a variety of extra- 
ordinary and interesting documents, fallen into the possession of 
Mr. Dibdin, in consequence of a variety of occurrences”. This 
may safely be regarded as fiction, for no one on reading the book 
can accept it for what it pretends to be—the life-history, written by 
herself, of “‘a woman of uncommon mental and personal accom- 
plishments ; who after a variety of extraordinary and interesting - 
adventures in almost every station in life, from splendid prosperity 
to abject adversity, was cast away in the ‘ Grosvenor ’ East Indiaman, 
and became for three years the sole inhabitant of an island in the 
South Seas”. In his first novel Dibdin had taken Fielding as 
mode! ; in this one he had his eye on Richardson and, of course, 
like the author of the equally preposterous ‘ Swiss Family Robinson ’, 
he was indebted for his main idea to Daniel Defoe. Richardson’s 
Pamela was an impossibly good person, but Hannah outdid her in 
virtue and genius. 

The first part of the story passes in England, where Hannah, 
perpetually pursued by a villain of the deepest dye, rises from decent 
poverty to affluence, and then sustains a shocking succession of 
disasters. She sails for Surat in quest of a brother and, having 
found him, decides to return home. She is shipwrecked, which 
brings out her surprising genius, for during the three years that 
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elapse before the accidental arrival at her island of all the principal 
characters, for a fine dramatic finale, she achieves wonders before 
which the marvels of the Robinson family seem feeble happenings. 
As a final stroke of “ strong and wholesome satire ” she resolves to 
remain on the island with most of the late arrivals and found a 
community of virtuous people, among whom wickedness shall be 
unknown. Had she or her creator known something about the 
freaks of heredity, this beautiful ideal would have been seen to have 
an insecure foundation, especially as one of the most prominent 
villains of the story, until he contrives to get hanged, is another 
brother. 

With all its faults the story is better put together, or rather 
better told than ‘The Younger Brother’, and quite capable of 
interesting the average novel reader of its day, who, the great writers 
apart, seldom had anything better offered to him. On the whole 
one is not disposed to question Dibdin’s statement that “ the book 
has sold equal to my expectation ”. 

Although the planning, building and decorating of Dibdin’s 
new theatre in Leicester Place and the labour of removing his 
business to it must have involved much work and thought, his pen 
was not idle. He had a new entertainment ready for the opening 
on October 8th 1796, and was also busy with his ‘ History of the 
Stage ’, which he began to publish in monthly parts in May 1797. 
It was completed and issued in five volumes three years later. 

As a side-issue in the activities of an exceptionally busy man 
this book is a remarkable achievement. In more than two thousand 
pages it presents a very readable and interesting account of the 
theatre during more than three thousand years, which in the earlier 
part gives evidence of extensive reading, an account enlivened 
by incisive critical comments on authors and composers, and 
amusing anecdotes. By the middle of the first volume the narrative 
arrives at the French theatre, and here we find Dibdin on firm 
ground, displaying an extensive first-hand knowledge of his subject. 
The British theatre is reached by the middle of the second volume. 
The more or less conjectural account of public amusements of a 
dramatic or musical character from the times of the Druids to those 
of the Tudors is done with knowledge of such facts as were available 
at the end of the eighteenth century. He questions the belief that 
*G_mmer Gurton’s Needle’ was the earliest play and pronounces 
it to be “a burlesque of the Roman dramatists, and especially of 
Plautus and Terence, for it has all the balderdash of the first and the 
regularity of the last. It is as indecent, as vulgar and licentious 
as the one; and as dull, as insipid, and stupid as the other ”. 
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After the earlier dramatists of the Elizabethan period have been 
discussed, Shakespeare is dealt with at great length, eloquently and 
with sympathetic insight. He practically occupies or at least per- 
vades the third volume, although Ben Jonson andother contemporary 
dramatists are adequately dealt with, and there are interesting 
chapters on playhouses and actors, the state of literature at the 
period, painting and music, and playwrights in Jacobean days. 
Volume IV surveys our theatre from the Restoration to the 
advent of Garrick, and dramatists and their plays are described with 
much freedom and sarcastic humour, as in the following example : 
Thomas Durfey, who has promulgated more dramatic nonsense 
of his own, and contrived to shape into nonsense more of the wit 
of other men than almost any writer or imitator that ever lived, 
nevertheless, by taking no side and conducting himself inoffensively, 
through life, with a few <r leasurably to his friends, 
and profitably to himself. The Siege of Memphis’, 1676, 
peep emnrses. St wener wtih enc <cded ax Gander aioe 
both of which circumstances were unfortunate ; for as he could 
neither invent nor write verse, his story is uninteresting, and his 
writing fustian ; and the audience gave him to und that they 
were of this opinion. . . . * Madame Fickle’, 1677. In this play 
this cuckoo, as Langbaine calls him, “‘ who”, says he, “ loves to 
suck other birds’ eggs ”’, has here ransacked other nests in plenty, 
for there is scarcely an incident, or even a that is not stolen 
from something. ‘ The Fool turned Critic’, 1678. Not contented with 


stealing this play, which was originally ph’s ‘ Jealous Lovers ’, 
he has even stolen the very prologue. 

To anyone interested in our theatrical and musical history this 
and the following volume are still well worth reading, and writers 
on the subject from the last editor of the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ ~ 
(1812) onwards have taken advantage of it. 

The last chapters of the fourth volume give a racy history of our 
stage from 1708 to the advent of Garrick, criticisms of the actors 
during that period, sketches of the Irish stage and of music and the 
opera. In the fifth volume, covering the period from Garrick’s 
first appearance on the stage to his death in 1779, we have as lively 
an account as might be expected from a man who had been connected 
with the theatre and closely in touch with him during the latter 
part of the period. In the first sentence he sums up his estimate of 
the British Roscius by introducing him as “ the greatest actor that 
ever existed”. From this estimate he never at any time varied. 
It is not however until the hundredth page is reached that 
Garrick’s career is dealt with. In the meantime the consideration 
of managers and authors prominent before his period is continued. 

The plays of Steele, Mrs. Centlivre, Southern and Colley 
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Cibber are deservedly praised. To Cibber he pays the tribute of 
saying that he takes leave of him as “an author, a manager and 
an actor, whose whole study was to promote the credit of the 
theatre ; who, in his writing, as well as in all his public conduct 
was the encourager of merit, the friend of decorum, and the advocate 
of morality.” 
Coming next to Addison Dibdin decided that 
it is not very material to go at into the merits of ‘ Cato’. 
It is a most ponderous tragedy, was rated at least according 
to its weight. . . . It is decided by the French to be a true model 
for tragedy, that is to say it is the essence of everything heavy, dull, 
and declamatory. . “Cato” is more properly a succession of 
scenes than a tragedy ; elegantly written, perfectly 
moral, and correctly in nature. We care no more about the characters 
than we are solicitious about the deliverer of a sermon. 


As might be expected, Dibdin, when he comes to Gay is heartily 
appreciative. We can trace a distinct note of personal feeling in 
his critical estimate of the author of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’. 

When such a poem as ‘ Alexander’s sired astonishes the world, 
a circumstance that does not happen per in seven centuries, I 
am willing to give any enthusiastic eeee admiration you please 
to the wonderful effect of extraordinary genius, and feel a fervent 
glow of gratitude that such celestial ideas should be conceived by a 
human creature ; but for feeling, for pathos, for mental pleasure, for 
something delicious to the soul, I rather, and I am sure I shall 
have every votary of sensibility on my side, be the author of * Black 
Eyed Susan’ than half the odes of . "Tis the cant of great 
poets, and the cant of great critics, to rate everything domestic, 

familiar, everything common, among the lowest classes 

of poetry. This mode, however, of narrowing the avenues to the 
heart is a serious injury to the cause of rhyme, which by this rule, 
to be great must have everything of pomp, and nothing of sentiment ; 
but the position is false. The conception aches at being perpetually 
fixed on grand objects, as our eyes are dazzled by looking full on 
the sun; we sicken at the glare though the genial influence it 
diffuses is even necessary to our existance. Thus when splendid 
virtues and striking qualities are brought home to us and exemplified 
in real life, the fiction is realized, and the heroes, gods, and guardian 
angels of poets are found to have a practical existence in the 
love, and friendship of common mortals. Among those capable of 
giving poetry this impression was Gay. 


As soon as the ‘ History of the Stage’ was completed, Dibdin’s 
relentless need for occupation suggested to him a new work—a 
narrative, in the manner of his 1788 ‘ Musical Tour’, ‘ Observa- 
tions on a Tour through almost the whole of England and a 
considerable part of Scotland’. As soon as he returned to town 
from his 1800 tour he commenced to write an account of his 
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summer wanderings in letters, and in February 1801 he advertised 
proposals for printing it by subscription in two quarto volumes, 
embellished with forty landscapes engraved in aquatint and sixteen 
(afterwards increased to twenty) vignettes. The text of the publi- 
cation extended to eighty-eight letters containing about 350,000 
words. The letters are dated, but with such characteristic careless- 
ness in proof-reading that it is only possible to say that the task 
was begun some time in 1800 and completed in April 1802. It gives 
a connected, if rambling, account of Dibdin’s travels, with a wealth 
of information as to historical events, famous persons born in various 
places, botany, geology, etymology, geography, trade, manufactures, 
manners and indeed about almost every possible subject, with the 
exception of his professional pursuits while on tour, of which we 
learn little. Some of the letters are really essays on subjects such 
as circulating libraries, omens, servants, dogs, watering places, 
boarding schools, dialects, agriculture, quack medicines and amuse- 
ments. Most of these themes are treated with that caustic satire 
which was characteristic of the author’s mental attitude towards 
most things, excepting those for which he had only praise. He saw 
everything in extremes: they were either very good or very bad. 

The landscapes were etched by Dibdin from his own sketches, 
and aquatinted by Hill. He had fair skill with the pencil, having 
studied painting with the player William Parsons, and even had 
some hints from the great Sir Joshua. The rest he acquired from 
* close observation upon Nature”. The pictures are well designed 
—eight of them were in the Royal Academy’s 1801 exhibition. 
Having happened to buy a stray and worn impression of one of the | 
plates, I was interested, on comparing it with an early impression, 
to find that, the aquatint tones having been worn off the plate, 
I liked it much better than the earlier one, loaded with Hill’s 
handiwork. 

Having read it, I cannot recommend the ‘ Tour ’ as light reading. 
In parts it is as heavy as the fat volumes that contain it. However, 
to a student expert in skipping it may be commended as containing 
much interesting matter and lively pictures of England and Scotland 
as they were nearly a century and a half ago. 

About the time the ‘Tour’ appeared Dibdin was evidently 
beginning to feel he was past his physical prime. Finding his great 
popularity waning, doubtless because his vivacity on the platform 
was failing, he was trying to sell his theatre and retire into the 
country. He was only fifty-seven years old, but into most of those 
years he had crowded work and worry sufficient for a century. That 
he perceived some lessening of his powers seems to be shown by the 
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satisfaction with which, in the first chapter of his ‘ Professional Life ’ 
(his next important publication) he tells us that, being called on to 
serve in the militia, he went to the magistrates to make oath that 
he was over forty-five years of age. He was kindly cautioned as to 
the penalties of declaring an untruth ; but that, of course, did not 
deter him. The incredulous chairman said he hoped the truth had 
been told ; whereupon Dibdin assured him that if ten years had been 
added to the number he would not have been forsworn. “ Well, 
Sir”, was the reply, “ I beg your pardon ; but for a gentleman who 
must, of course, have led such a dissipated life, I think you look 
remarkably well”. 

The ‘ Professional Life ’ was published in four octavo volumes in 
1803. It gives a spirited though discursive and sketchy account of 
his career, accurate as far as memory served, but not always right 
as to dates and places. Its bulk is largely due to the words of some 
six hundred songs reprinted in it. At the end of it he wrote : 

As to my future prospects, sincerely as I wisi: to have done with 
the world and its bustle, I am afraid I shall not find complete 
retirement as easy to accomplish as my hopes had flattered me. . . . 
Whatever course I may find it expedient to take, I think I may 
venture to pronounce that, in spite of human frailty, I shall never 
swerve, either publicly or privately, from that i sndency of mind 
that I have made it my pride a i to —adhering to 
the sentiments of my own song, which I wrote when I was in posses- 
sion of fewer worldly comforts : 

Happy in honours, power, and wealth, 
If fate but grant my fond desire 

A blameless heart, unshaken health, 
My friends, my bottle, and my lyre. 

It was not until two years later, in 1805, that Dibdin felt able to 
retire. In the meantime his entertainments continued. Two of 
them were largely inspired by the war fever which then excited 
the country. Probably as a reward for his patriotic efforts, he was 
granted a pension by Pitt of £200 per annum. Two years later 
Pitt was dead and a new Government discontinued the pension. 
Dibdin had retired to Cranford, but this unexpected misfortune, 
and the fact that the Sans Souci theatre, heavily mortgaged, was 
still on his hands, decided him to return to London, to make efforts 
to re-establish himself as entertainer and music-seller. These were 
unsuccessful. His time was past. Under accumulating troubles 
his health broke down. He died, after years of increasing infirmity, 
in 1814. 

In 1807 Dibdin published his last novel, ‘Henry Hooka’, 
probably written in more leisure at Cranford. It is the best of the 
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three, being simpler in plan and not, like its precursors, overloaded 
with far-fetched improbabilities. Coincidences abound and the 
author is too apt to obtrude himself as narrator, so betraying the 
ertifice of the story. The hero, Henry Hooka, and his father, Sir 
Henry, have been separated since his infancy. The young man 
has been cared for by the widow of a friend named Debenture, 
with whom Sir Henry went to India. Her child, a daughter, was 
stolen when little, and she lavished all her affection on the boy. 
In a lively conversational scene with which the story begins hints 
are thrown out that Henry is rather dissolute. The gathering is 
interrupted by the arrest for debt of a minor character, and in a 
following chapter we find him in a “ lock-up house ”, where with 
much vivacity Dibdin gives a graphic picture of that shady phase 
of life. Soon after, Henry is brought in, arrested. He is taken to a 
private room, and presently, while the keeper of the house is away 
to make another capture, is visited by a cloaked man. This is, 
of course, his faithful Irish servitor, O’Nouse, who remains, while 
his master dons the cloak, walks out and rides away. The detention 
has been made at the instigation of Mr. Baffle (no other than his 
father), whose object is to study him in that assumed character 
before revealing his identity. This, of course, is borrowed from 
Sheridan’s Charles Surface and his uncle Oliver ; I forget which 
author Sheridan borrowed them from. 

Henry, up to a time not long before the story opens, has been an 
exemplary young man, and so he continues, in our author’s opinion ; 
but in order to qualify him to be thoroughly worthy of the exquisite 
heroine he must first keep a mistress. So he sets up house in London 
with a lady who is willing to assume the name of Mrs. Hooka. She - 
turns out to be an embodiment of all the virtues as well as very 
beautiful, and Henry eventually wishes to marry her. This however 
she declines, as she loves him too sincerely to injure him by saddling 
him with a wife with a dubious past history. Henry might perhaps 
have prevailed over these generous scruples, but just then he is 
whisked off to the sponging-house, and the lady to avoid impor- 
tunities takes herself off into seclusion. Henry, after his escape and 
many adventures, betakes himself to the house of Mrs. Debenture, 
where he meets the heroine, a girl she had adopted and become 
very fond of, giving her the place in her heart left vacant by the 
loss of her daughter. Little more than a child when he left, this 
girl has now become a young woman, and the perfect Henry soon 
consoles himself for the loss of his peerless mistress by falling in 
love with Flametta. In due course he marries her, but not before 
it was discovered that she is really Mrs. Debenture’s lost child. 
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The shock of surprise does not disconcert the reader, for he has 
guessed as much long before the revelation. As for the young man’s 
mistress, the whole of the characters are so agreed as to her merit 
that she is installed as principal of a school for young ladies, founded 
by Mrs. Debenture ! It is comforting to find that she thoroughly 
approves of the wife selected by Henry. So everybody is left 
perfectly happy all round, the indispensable O’Nouse being 
provided not only with a wife and a handsome allowance, but also 
with a long-lost mother. 

But in spite of these odd characteristics, the story is quite 
interesting, and the attention is kept alive by ingenious and amusing 
incidents. The style is distinctly good, showing perhaps the 
beneficial effect of more leisure. 

This sketch of Charles Dibdin as a writer does not bear on the 
significance of his life-work. To estimate this by examination of 
him as an author rather resembles a study of Mendelssohn as a 
water-colour painter, Wagner as an essayist, Schumann as a music 
critic, Gainsborough as a violoncellist, Arne as a dramatic writer, 
Thackeray as a painter, or Dickens as a poet. His lyrical writings, 
adorned by his settings, certainly have a part in our regard for his 
memory ; otherwise he is no longer remembered as a writer and 
there is no strong reason why he should be. It is however interesting 
to review his literary output, if only as an outstanding instance of 
activity in literature by a musician, accompanied by equal fecundity 
in the composition of music. 

In writing either prose or verse, just as in musical composition, 
Dibdin seems to have gone to work with a rapidity of composition 
amounting to improvisation. Full of his matter, he poured out 
what was in his eager mind and never attempted to refine and polish 
his phrases. To judge by the way in which he frequently referred 
to the writings of Addison, whose admirable style was the result 
of careful revision and polishing, he did not approve of this scholarly 
method. Apart from faults germane to rapid writing and disregard 
of revision, or even care in proof-reading, Dibdin certainly could 
write well and present his ideas clearly and forcibly. 

It is to his credit that one of his enduring enthusiasms was for 
English music. Purcell, Boyce and Arne were his ideal composers. 
The lack of appreciation for these and other native musicians 

ed him to attacks on Handel and other foreign composers 
who were preferred during the Georgian period, but he at least 
handsomely acknowledged the greatness of Handel, and sometimes 
recognized other imported merit. But England for the English 
was his enduring principle. 
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LISZT AS A SONG WRITER 
By Martin Cooper 


In the general revival of interest in Liszt’s music little or nothing 
has been said of his songs. A few of them appear occasionally in 
the programmes of song recitals, but it is always the same few— 
‘Oh! quand je dors’, ‘ Kennst du das Land ?’ or ‘ Es muss cin 
Wunderbares sein ’—and these alone give no idea of the range and 
richness of Liszt’s lyrical gift. Apart from pianistic virtuosity, pure 
lyricism is the strongest vein in his music, and it is probably for 
their lyrical passages that most people remember and love even the 
larger works, the piano Sonata, the second Concerto and the ‘ Faust’ 
Symphony. A true romantic of the nineteenth century, having 
affinities with both French and German romanticism, he was moved 
most spontaneously, most naturally—and so most lyrically—by 
nostalgia, that yearning and longing not only for some definite 
thing—first love, the past or the fatherland—but also by that diffuse 
and vague nostalgia, the mal de siécle. 

Infinite passion and the pain 

Of finite hearts that yearn. 

It is the beauty and pathos of nostalgia which makes the best 
songs of Liszt so good ; and an excess, a degradation of nostalgia, 
a morbid enjoyment of melancholy and dissatisfaction, degenerating’ 
into facile tears, that makes his worst so bad. Musical amateurs 
of the nineteenth century tended almost to identify this vague 
nostalgia with musical beauty and pathos ; but the modern world 
is impatient of an emotion of so little practical value, so uneasily 
related to “ realism ’’, so often enervating and morbid in its excess. 
Many would consider it a luxury enjoyed chiefly by the misfits and 
the unsatisfied, modern sympathy for whom is apt to take a strictly 
practical, almost clinical form. Nevertheless, nostalgia has been one 
of the chief sources of lyrical poetry since the days when Homer 
described Odysseus’ longing for Ithaca and the psalmist’s soul had 
“a desire and longing to enter into the courts of the Lord”. The 
danger only began when this emotion of longing became dis- 
sociated from a definite object and spread to a diffuse discontent 
with life as it is. 
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Tears, idle tears 

I know not what they mean, 

Tear from the depth of some divine despair. 
The tears were too often idle and the despair too seldom divine, a 
mere discontent which issued in nothing but complaining, an 
assumption of some mystical superiority over the contented or an 
elegant and shallow cynicism, its more modern forms. But this 
vague and illogical nostalgia was not reduced before the turn of the 
present century to the logical absurdity which may underlie it. 
The mal de siécle had in Liszt’s lifetime a glamour and as it were a 
vitality which it has since lost, as men have lost their illusions. It 
was an emotion which found its most natural expression in music 
rather than words, for it is essentially a vague, atmospheric, 
emotional state, to be described rather than defined and depicted 
rather than delineated. Liszt once praised Schumann for choosing 
as texts for his songs poems “ whose beauty of form proceeded 
from a feeling capable of a still higher expression than words could 
give”; and it is most often poems which express a sense of 
nostalgia that can be intensified in this way. 

Liszt needed, in any case, an external stimulus to his creative 
powers. He never belonged to that class of composers to whom 
musical creation is as essential as breathing : Mozart and Schubert, 
for example, were inevitably creative musicians in a sense that Liszt 
never was. In him the instincts of entertaining and moving an 
audience were at least as strong as the instinct of unqualified 
creativeness ; and the instinct of display, the “ exhibitionist ” 
urge, was probably stronger than any. Schubert could write a 
perfect song on the most banal little poem, because he had within 
him such a fountain of pure lyricism that it needed almost no external 
pressure to set it playing. Liszt needed some stronger stimulant 
and he found it sometimes in nature, as many of the ‘ Années de 
Pélerinage’ or ‘Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne’ show ; but 
most often in great literature. The Faust and Dante Symphonies, 
“Les Préludes’, ‘Tasso’, ‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Mazeppa’ are all witnesses 
to the inspiration he found in literature. But the most unequivocal 
evidence is provided by his fifty-seven songs. There musical and 
literary worth vary in almost direct proportion, the difference 
between the music of Heine’s ‘ Im Rhein, im schénen Strome’ and 
Kauffmann’s ‘ Die tote Nachtigall’ being as great and no greater 
than the difference between Heine and Kauffmann. 

Liszt wrote most of his songs after he settled in Weimar (1842). 
Of the fifty-seven, published by C. F. Kahnt (Nachfolger), Leipzig, 
in three volumes, twenty-two are settings by poets who have achieved 
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a European immortality : Goethe, Heine, Schiller and Hugo. Of 
poets of the second rank, Lenau is represented by one poem, 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben by four, Hebbel by one and Musset by 
one. The remaining twenty-five poems are by literary nonentities, 
occasionally friends, like Prince Lichnowsky, Charlotte von Hagen 
or the Marchese Cesare Bocella. These figures give a fair idea of 
the proportion of good to bad in the music of Liszt, the settings of 
worthless poems being on the whole worthless and the settings of 
fine poems fine music. With Liszt’s gifts it was natural that he 
should prefer in every case the practice of Durchkomposition (that is, 
the setting of the poem to music line by line) rather than the 
Strophenlied, in which each succeeding verse is sung to the same music 
as the first. Sympathetic with the musical ideals of Wagner and 
Berlioz, Liszt used every device of drama and pathos in even the 
shortest song, so that many of his settings are nearer to what is 
usually felt to be operatic music than to the conventional Lied. He 
was dramatic to the core and his songs bear the mark of a per- 
sonality which delighted in violent contrast, brilliant colour and 
short, unsustained bursts of ecstatic emotion. It was natural there- 
fore that the poet with whom he seems most in sympathy, whose 
poems seem made for his music, should be Heine. In his monograph, 
‘F. Liszt als Lyriker’ (1887), Bernhard Vogel speaks of the un- 
Teutonic character of many of the songs, even those whose words 
are most Teutonic ; and in the manner of his day and generation 
he attributes this characteristic to the “ Latin vein” (Romanische 
Ader) in Liszt’s nature. Heine had this same quality, a streak of 
cruelty and exaggerated violence, a lack of balance and “ taste” 
immediately recognized by his countrymen as a Jewish, not a Latin 
trait. But there is no question of Liszt having a Jewish ancestry and . 
therefore his foreignness was attributed to his having lived in Paris 
and Rome. Heine too lived in Paris and both he and Liszt were 
superficially influenced by French literature and music ; but only 
superficially. Their Latinity was as deep as Tchaikovsky’s and no 
deeper. That fundamental characteristic which unites the Magyar 
Liszt, the Jew Heine and the Slav Tchaikovsky is their deep-lying 
removal from the culture of western Europe. All three adopted the 
manners and the dress of western Europe, they responded pas- 
sionately to its landscape and its culture; but at bottom they 
remained foreigners, as the Spaniard Seneca and the Gaul Ausonius 
were foreigners in the Roman Empire. All three are at heart 
“ barbarians ”, with the simple barbarian taste for the brilliant, 
even the gaudy; for the sensuously satisfying, even the frankly 
voluptuous ; for the violent, even at the expense of the reserves and 
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decencies with which the ancient civilization of the west has cloaked 
the passions. Let us take an example, Liszt’s setting of Heine’s : 
Vergiftet sind meine Lieder—wie kénnt’ es anders sein ? 
Du mir ja Gift gegossen ins blithende Leben hinein. 
Vergiftet sind meine Lieder—wie kénnt’ es anders (anders) sein ? 
Ich trag’ im Herzen viel Schlangen, und dich, Geliebte mein. 
(My songs are poisoned—how can it be else ? 
You have poured poison into my flowering life. 
My songs are poisoned—how can it be else ? 
I bear in my heart mary vipers—and you, O my beloved !) 

Here there is before all else the violent contrast between the 
bitterness of the present (poison, snakes) and the flowers and love of 
the past, the poem springing from a vicious perversion of the con- 
ventional regret (nostalgia) of the lover for his past happiness. The 
last phrase, which is worthy of Catullus in its almost hysterical 
savagery and revengefulness, makes just that point which rounds 
off the four lines into a perfect artistic whole. Liszt bursts straight 
into the song, with no preamble for the piano. The first line is 
violently declaimed (heftig deklamiert), against only an occasional 
supporting chord in the piano part. The second line is quieter and 
ends on a note of pathos, the voice making a long pause on the first 
syllable of “ Leben”. The piano then announces the phrase with 
which the song opened, fortissimo and both hands in unison ; and 
the voice repeats the opening line, only with a rhetorical repetition 
of the word “ anders”. Beneath a dominant pedal in the right hand 
the piano leads, through a sinister succession of chromatic sixths, 
to allegro molto : 


Allegro molto 
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Here all restraint and “‘ decency” are forgotten, in the music 
as in the poem. The pause before the last phrase is extremely 
dramatic and the rise of a minor sixth, to a note only related en- 
harmonically to the key, the harsh minor ninth in the bass of the 
piano part and the “ distant ” chord in the right hand of the piano 
part (which would nowadays be written as a simple chord of F 
major)—these represent a brilliant translation of Heine’s mood into 
the terms of music. The feeling of suddenly “ seeing red ”’, the loss 
of all control for a moment is perfectly caught ; and Liszt has repre- 
sented the sudden dying of the mood, the immediate sinking from 
hysterical fury to blank despair, by the return of the opening phrase, 
lamed now and its strength gone, with only a growl of the old fury 
in the chromatic figure in the bass. 

The piano prelude to ‘Im Rhein, im schénen Strome’ sets the 
picture of the river, a steady semiquaver figure rolling over a phrase 
which dominates the whole song and gives it just that air of happy 
longing, of a lover’s daydream, which is the atmosphere of Heine’s 


poem : 


Ruhig bewegt 





The momentary darkening of the mood at “in meines Lebens 
Wildnis ” is perfectly reproduced in the music, but without exaggera- 
tion, and the shy comparison between the features of Our Lady as» 
she stands in the cathedral and the lover’s mistress is hinted at with 
perfect delicacy in the accompaniment. The sighed repetition of 
the last two lines with the murmur of the Rhine in the background 
is a stroke of real genius and rounds off the song perfectly. 

‘ Du bist wie eine Blume’ is one of the very few lyrics in which 
Liszt found no dramatic element to underline, and the “ purity ” 
of the poem, a dream (but only a dream) of the poets, calls up just 
the same vision (but only a vision) before Liszt. The intrinsic 
tenderness and chastity of Schumann’s setting may be a nobler 
emotion than Liszt’s ; but Liszt understood Heine the better of the 
two and his setting is truer, if it is less beautiful. ‘ Anfangs wollt’ 
ich fast verzagen’ stands with ‘ Vergiftet sind meine Lieder’, one 
of those bitter-sweet lyrics whose sting Liszt understood and felt 
so well. Here again the bitter last line given first to the voice alone, 
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is repeated above a voluptuous figure in the accompaniment, marked 
dolce, whose very sweetness seems to make it more terrible. 
wollt’ ich fast verzagen, 

Und ich glaubt’ ich trug ¢s nie. 

Und ich hab’ es doch getragen 

Aber fragt mich nur nicht wie. 

(At first I almost had it in mind to yield 

And I thought I could never bear it ; 

But I have borne it nevertheless 

Only never ask me how.) 


The beauty of these settings lies in their complete aptness, in 
their catching and heightening every shade of the poem’s emotion. 
In this, though not in his prosody, Liszt was as scrupulous as Wolf 
—sometimes indeed so scrupulous that the wealth of detail obscures 
the homogeneity of the poem and the song. For this reason his 
settings of the short poems are on the whole better than the long. 
His inspiration was gusty, blowing violently for a short time and 
swiftly dying down or shifting to another quarter. In his setting of 
Goethe’s ‘ Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’ the changes of key and 
tempo, the various rhythms of the accompaniment, make havoc 
with the poem, turning the serene “ Warte nur” into rhetoric. The 
same is true of the second setting (in E flat minor) of Heine’s ‘ Ein 
Fichtenbaum steht einsam ’, where so much is made of the contrast 
between the fir and the pine that the short poem is divided ruthlessly 
into two halves. In the first the contrast is violent ; the ice and 
snow surrounding the pine are treated rather too grandiosely ; but 
the key of the second half of the song remains the same and the break 
is far less violent. In the famous setting of ‘ Kennst du das Land ? ” 
this tendency to break up the poem is counteracted by the refrain 
which holds the song together. The whole poem is steeped in a 
nostalgia which is only superficially for the South ; below that lies 
the cry of Baudelaire “ Anywhere out of the world”. Liszt has 
caught perfectly the hesitancy of the repeated “ Kennst du es 
wohl ?”, the accompaniment following the voice breathlessly and 
only bursting into confidently flowing broken chords as the singer 
gains confidence in a whirl of emotion and longing, and the thrice 
repeated “Dahin! Dahin! Dahin!” rises like a bird over the 
waves of the accompaniment. In the third verse “ Kennst du den 
Berg und seinen Wolkensteg ?”, the piano takes over the melody 


“® These last two lines must have suggested to A. E. Housman, who t 
admirer of Heine, the couplet snr 
I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart 

Never ask me whose. 
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which has hitherto been given to the voice, darkening and thickening 
its texture. In the last refrain the accompaniment is embroidered 
rather more richly, but not too heavily, and at the last, ‘ Dahin geht 
unser Weg, o Vater, o mein Beschiitzer, Geliebter, dahin !’, Liszt 
has laid the strong and open emphasis on the “ Vater”; the 
“* Beschiitzer ” is whispered almost unaccompanied ; and only after 
a long pause and supported by one chord does Mignon breathe the 
words “‘ Geliebter, dahin ” as the song ends in a thin column of chords, 
rising tenuously like smoke and touched with the shifting colours 
of the rainbow. 





This is as good as anything Liszt ever did, and the setting as a 
whole has been even fine enough to remain in a few singers’ regular 
repertories. But it is not perfect. The German prosody is faulty : 
for even if the “‘ du ” in the opening phrase might conceivably occur 
on the strong beat of the bar, it is impossible for the accent in “‘ wo 
die Citronen blih’n”’ to fall on the weak “die”’, as in Liszt’s setting. 

As in all but a few of the shortest songs the fault with - 
‘ Kennst du das Land ?’ is what Schering called “ the excessively 
raised spiritual temperature of these works, their sentimental 
exuberance, their frequent hypertrophy of moods that are in them- 
selves quite simple, in their appeal to pathos and their attempt to 
make everything clear in the medium of tone”. A perfect 
example of this tendency is the setting of ‘ Die Lorelei’. The poem 
is deliberately cast in an unsophisticated ballad form ; but Liszt 
(and it is the solitary instance of his failure to catch the atmos- 
phere of Heine) has broken up the straightforward narrative into 
a number of short sections : he has made an operatic scena out of 
the poem, with recitativo secco and accompagnato, orchestral inter- 
ludes and lyrical passages for the voice, corresponding to set operatic 
airs. Much of the music is appropriate, line by line, and nearly all 
of it is beautiful in itself ; but the effect is not satisfactory, nor is the 
whole setting a re-creation of Heine’s poem. 
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In this case the fault is glaring ; in other songs (Goethe’s ‘ Es 
war ein Kénig in Thule’ for example) it does not obtrude itself so 
much, but it is an undeniable flaw. In the two settings of Goethe’s 
‘ Wer nie sein Brot mit Tranen ass’ Liszt shows two sides of his 
many-sided nature. In the first (E minor) setting (Kahnt, Vol. I, 
No. 5) the fault of over-emphasis and the consequent splintering 
of the poem into a number of minute dramas is glaring ; and in 
spite of the beauty of the opening passages with the piano arpeggios 
quasi arpa, the dramatic tremolando of “ der kennt euch nicht ” and 
“ dann uberlasst ihr ihn der Pein ”, in spite of the complete aptness 
of each individual phrase by itself, it is almost impossible to feel the 
whole song as a unity. In the second setting, in C minor (Kahnt, 
Vol. III, No. 41), the element of dramatic and sensuous beauty is 
less, the piano part far smaller, the whole less beautiful ; but it is 
a better setting, more concentrated and less of an improvisation. 
The Harfenspieler’s harp is suggested more economically and the long 
piano postlude of the first setting is reduced to two chords, the final 
dominant in the bass replacing the tonic and leaving the listener 
with a feeling of suspension and nothing more theatrical. 

Schiller’s ‘ Fischerkmabe’ is preceded by nearly two pages of 
introduction in which the piano sets the scene (“ Es lachelt der See, 
er ladet zum Bade”), the una corda arpeggios and graceful bouts de 
phrase set above them suggesting (but with mehr Malerei als Empfindung) 
the laughing waves and brilliant colours of the lake. This mood is 
sustained until a sudden break and pause suggests the sinister pre- 
sence of the mermaid. Her sotto voce cry to the bathing boy whom 
she claims for her own is full of sultry passion, despite the economy 
of the means ; and the return in the pianoforte postlude to the mood 
of the introduction, only less brilliantly laid out for the keyboard, 
calls up the scene again, only without its original lightheartedness 
and gaiety. The mermaid’s voice is silent but her cruel presence is 
still felt. This is of its kind perfect : the mood is neither interrupted 
nor over-painted, and the brilliant and copious pianism of the 
accompaniment is justified. ‘Der Hirt’ and ‘Der Alpenjager’ 
(composed to form a diptych of autumn and winter) are treated in 
the same dramatic way ; but in ‘ Der Hirt’ the horn-calls and the 
cries of the cuckoo overload the charming lyricism and the piano 
part is redundant. ‘ Der Alpenjager ’ owes something to Schubert 
and is a fine if rather a rhetorical setting of Schiller’s poem. 

Victor Hugo called out a very different side of Liszt’s nature, 
a side more superficial because it was more simple. Liszt was a most 
complicated character, most natural when he was expressing con- 
flict and contrast. Ernest Newman speaks of “ the zigzag pattern 
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of his life—religious aspiration, perfumed eroticism, the heroic 
gesture, the theatrical attitude, the over-elaboration of manner, 
the studied effect, the alternation of the noble and the flashy, the 
prayer, the malediction, peace succeeded by tempest and tempest by 
peace, the eternal combat between a higher and a lower element” ; 
and without this zigzag the impression of Liszt is incomplete. 
‘Oh ! quand je dors ’ is perhaps the best-known of all Liszt’s songs, 
and this accounts for his reputation as a writer of mélodies de salon. 
His setting is far more than that, but it has the mark of French ele- 
gance upon it and that absence of all “interiority” (the German 
Innigkeit), the purity of line (rather disturbed by Liszt’s dramatic 
instinct) and the faint and conventional eroticism which marks it 
so clearly from the brooding violence and the dreaming tenderness 
of Heine. ‘ Comment disaient-ils ’ is an instance of one of the longer 
songs which Liszt has preserved as a unity, the guitars of the men and 
the women’s soft calls providing the perfect contrast and making 
further search for the dramatic unnecessary. ‘ S’il est un charmant 
gazon’ is the French salon at its best—superficial but charming, 
with a beautiful naturalness and fluidity of line in both voice and 
piano parts. ‘ Enfant, sij’étais roi ’ is a failure, bombastic and senti- 
mental by turns, like the poem. On the whole the settings of Hugo, 
fine as they are, do not come up to the German songs and they show 
a shallower and more conventional side of Liszt. 

The remaining songs can best be classified under the two headings 
of “ religious ” and “amorous”. The religious element was strong 
but very mixed in Liszt’s character, charlatanism, pose and a dreadful 
piosity intermingled with moments of real devotion and intense 
feeling. Here again the pathos of life, “ finite hearts that yearn ”’, 
called up Liszt’s most sincere feeling. Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s 
‘Ich scheide’, Hebbel’s ‘Blume und Duft’ and Geibel’s ‘ Die 
stille Wasserrose’ are three perfect expressions of this emotion, 
short enough to avoid ‘he pitfall of over-elaboration and sub- 
division. There is a genuine tenderness in all three, which remains 
this side of the maudlin, the harmonies are unusually bold in ‘ Ich 
scheide ’ and ‘ Blume und Duft’, and the beautiful rocking rhythm 
of ‘ Die stille Wasserrose”’ calls up the surface of a lake, “ such as 
moving seems asleep ’’, while the gliding motive of the swan provides 
the necessary contrast without disturbing the unity of the picture. 
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(It is interesting to compare the above figure with that in Wolf's 
‘ Christblume’). ‘ Gebet’ (Bodenstedt), ‘ Sei still’ (Henriette von 
Schorn) and above all ‘Ich méchte hingeh’n’ (Herwegh) are 
examples of the depths of religiosity and maudlin philosophizing 
to which Liszt was ready to lend his music. ‘ Ich méchte hingeh’n’ 
has all Liszt’s faults—unrestrained emotionalism, inconsequence, 
over-dramatization : its only interest lies in the fact that it contains 
the phrase 








which was used (? after or before) by another composer for a 
nobler end. 

With Josef Miller’s ‘ Muttergottes Strausslein zum Maimonate’ 
we are on the borderland between the religious and the amorous. 
The poems are coquettish little verses to Our Lady, with a vein of 
real piety in them. Liszt catches this mood perfectly and the two 
songs ‘ Das Veilchen ’ and ‘ Die Schliisselblume ’ are models of their 
not very attractive genre. Of the purely amorous songs ‘ Es muss 
ein Wunderbares sein’ is universally known and probably appeals 
to some part of the many people who may brand it as sentimental. 
It is in fact genuinely naive and touching, and the simplicity and 
sincerity of its emotion are beautiful even if not great. ‘An Edlitam’ 
(Bodenstedt) suffers from the old fault of over-division, although it is 
otherwise successful, and the same is true of ‘ Schwebe, schwebe, 
blaues Auge’ (Dingelstedt). ‘ Wo weilt er?’ (Rellstab) is a good 
dramatic lyric on a small scale, and the piano accompaniment has 
something of the beauty of Wolf’s ‘ Verschwiegene Liebe ’, which it 
resembles. 

There remain only the ballads and a few songs which do not 
fall into either the religious or amorous category. Lenau’s ‘ Drei 
Zigeuner ’ is treated as a dramatic scene, and the piano is given an 
extensive part in suggesting the Hungarian scene and the instru- 
ments of the three gipsies. Both this and ‘ Die Vatergruft ’ are well 
worth a place in a singer’s programme, for although they present 
difficulties, especially in the achievement of unity, they have 
emotional power and an “ atmospheric ” strength which puts them 
outside the ordinary run of songs. ‘ Ihr Glocken von Marling’, a 
traditional poem, has the right simplicity and unity, and in the 
piano part there is a perfect suggestion of the bells, pealing and 
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finally dying away. The setting of Musset’s ‘ J’ai perdu ma force 
et ma vie’ is disappointing, for the words are admirably suited to 
Liszt’s music. There are three changes of key-signature in the 
fourteen lines of text, which are broken up into recitative with 
tremolando accompaniment, instrumental interludes, unaccompanied 
recitative and an air with harp-like accompaniment in the piano 
part. 

Liszt’s exact status as a song writer is as hard to determine as his 
position in the history of orchestral music. From what has been 
said it will be clear that here as elsewhere his work is fantastically 
unequal : it is a mirror of the man. Only a few of the shorter songs 
are faultless, and the majority of the rest contain glaring inequalities 
and errors of taste. But singers are plentiful and the same nineteenth- 
century songs tend to be repeated, again and again, many of them 
by no means faultless. There is a place for Liszt’s songs, if singers 
and public could reconcile themselves to a more catholic idea of 
emotional propriety. Liszt offends many people by the exuberance 
and shamelessness of his emotion more than by faults of construction 
and occasional insincerities and it is a pity to reject some very fine 
lyrics for what is at worst only a fault of manner. Brahms’s songs 
have equally unfortunate mannerisms, but they are pardoned for the 
intrinsic merit of the music, and the same is true of Richard Strauss 
and even, to a certain extent, of Wolf. Operatic singers would find 
excellent materials for their Lieder recitals among Liszt’s better songs, 
where their dramatic training would stand them in good stead and 
give them an advantage over the singer who confines himself to 
Lieder. It would be interesting to compare in the concert hall 
settings of the same poems (those of Heine, for instance) by Schubert, 
Schumann and Liszt. In not a few cases Liszt would, I believe, 
suffer less in the comparison than many musicians imagine. 

















BACH AND THE ENGLISH OCULIST 
By Bert LentH 


Bacu, whose eyesight was damaged by constant night-work, 
suffered much, particularly in the last years of his life, from the 
weak and precarious state of his eyes. The necrology in Mizler’s 
* Musikalische Bibliothek ’,“ published in 1754, which forms the 
basis for all later biographies of Bach, refers to his ocular complaint 
in an account of his last years which is too well known to quote here. 
The next biographer, Forkel, had nothing to add to this description 
in his book, ‘ Ueber Johann Sebastian Bachs Leben, Kunst und 
Kunstwerke ’, which appeared in 1802, although in other respects 
he had much new material to work upon. Spitta too, in a biography 
that became a classic, published in 1873-80, relates the same facts, 
though in different words, and so do the authors of later works. 
They merely vary the valuable information given by Mizler and 
obtained by him from Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach and 
Jj. F. Agricola. 

Rather more light on this obscure circumstance is thrown by 
Charles Sanford Terry, who in his biography of 1928 tells us the 
name and nationality of the oculist concerning whom Mizler gives 
no such particulars, and publishes his itinerary.*) The person in 
question is the Chevalier John Taylor. I am in the fortunate 
position to be able to correct both Mizler’s and Terry’s narrative, 
having discovered certain news relating to Taylor published by two 
Berlin newspapers, the ‘ Vossische Zeitung’ and the ‘ Spenersche 
Zeitung ’, in 1749 and 1750. 

The first fact that emerges from these reports is that Taylor 
was in London during the first half of 1749. In proof of this I need 
only cite a report according to which a Prussian doctor, Hillmer, 
was in London in January 1749, “there to make a beginning with 
his cataract-couching”. There was great curiosity, the report 
went on, “as to what Dr. Taylor, who is a great oculist, thinks of 
this”. In the summer of 1749 Taylor left London, and the news- 
papers gave full details of his tour, which took him to the Continent. 
Whether, as Terry avers, he was in Germany as early as 1747 is 

® Vol. IV, Part i. ® Revised edition, 1933.  ® pp. 262-3, both editions. 
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more than doubtful, for the usually so loquacious journals have 
nothing to say about this, and a notice that shall be given in full 
presently makes it clear that Taylor had not been in Holland for 
the last fifteen years, i.e. not since 1734. As the route from London 
to Germany went through Holland in those days, we may be sure 
that Taylor was not in Germany in 1747, or even in 1748, though 
he may have visited the country in 1734. What seems much more 
probable is that the visit of Dr. Hillmer induced Taylor to emulate 
his colleague in advertising himself abroad. 

Taylor left London in July 1749 and was at The Hague early in 
August. The ‘ Spenersche Zeitung’ No. 102, has the following 
report, dated “ The Hague, August 18th ” : 

On the 15th of this month the famous oculist, Dr. Taylor, 
had the hon-.r to be ted to Her R weg el nehy 
of Orange, and the following day he waited upon His Serenity, the 
Hereditary Prince-Stadholder. On this occasion he gave a new 
pooet of, Sno someennne 9 aor Dean on Oe OP Eee oe 
illustrious company and the whole court, by restoring the t of 
the groom of the chambers. The throngs of people who day 
seek his aid tgaiast all blade of Gebietes’ Ghnenel te welbeie’ 
indescribable. He has already restored the use of their eyes to a 
great number of people in the presence of numerous courtiers, 
resident scholars and other persons in various stations of life. Above 
all, some days ago, he fitted a blind man with an artificial eyeball 
of his own invention, with the aid of which this man is once again 
able to see to a certain extent, and even to read. [!] To a young 
man who was born blind he has also given sight. He will thus remain 
at The Hague some time longer, since his services are required here. 
This report, a mixture of ingenuousness, braggadocio and sensa- 

tion-mongering, at once characterizes a man who is as much an_ 
actor as a scientist, as well as a period that took such men seriously. 
The world was overrun by fortune-hunters and adventurers in those 
days, people who sought to circumvent the laws of nature and of 
mankind to their own advantage, and whoever wished to catch the 
public’s ear was compelled to trumpet forth his own merits, not 
without a good deal of exaggeration, needless to say. The actor in 
Taylor, who in all probability was nothing more than a clever 
operator for cataract, knew all about the stage-managing of adver- 
tisement. He knew that the upper classes set the tone, and he thus 
took care to display his tricks before aristocratic laymen, who, 
dazzled by a few dexterous manipulations, began to sing songs of 
praise which the plain man did not dare to silence. At a given 
moment the press was enlisted to take part in the hymn and to 
publish news suitably dished up by Taylor and his following. This 
method, however, skilful though it was, soon began to fail in Holland, 
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where the people’s dependence on the court was fairly loose, whereas 
in Germany it continued to bear fruit for some time. 

But first of all we have reports of further miracles. The 
‘Spenersche Zeitung’, No. 105, dated August 24th, has the 
following news from The Hague : 

The famous royal court oculist of Great Britain, Dr. Taylor, is 
still here and daily gathers new fame by his t scholarship. A 
few days ago the Prince-Stadholder the Pri his consort, 
had the condescension to confer on him the duties and the title of 
their oculist-in-ordinary. What is especially admired in him is the 
art he possesses of banishing weakness of sight by an incomprehensible 
movement of the eye. 

At the beginning of September Taylor left The Hague for 
Amsterdam, where he stayed until the 27th of that month. From 
there too came fairytale-like reports. “‘ So many people daily gather 
at his lodgings in order to watch his operations ”, we read, “ that 
frequently half of them cannot so much as be admitted for lack of 
room.” And elsewhere: “On the 13th instant it was found that, 
according to an exact reckoning, he has given back their sight by 
means of his new method of cure to more than 440 persons, without 
any accident having befallen a single one.” The ‘ Vossische 
Zeitung’, No. 117, makes the following announcement, which 
includes information about the route planned by Taylor : 

Amsterdam, September 22nd: The whole of Europe may rest 

assured that Dr. Taylor, oculist &c., will leave here on Saturday 
next, i.e. the 27th, arrive at Utrecht in the evening and remain 
there for two days. Thereupon he will continue his journey to 
Venice and Rome, via An’ , Brussels and Cleves, where he is 
forced to remain on account of Mr. Boosboom, City Magistrate of 
Borg, in order to cure one of his after having healed the other a 
week ago. From Cleves he will proceed to Cologne, Frankfort, 
tance Rogers Leipzig, Dresden and Vienna. On his return 
journey from Italy he will pass through Turin, Madrid and Paris, 
whereupon he will return to London. He has here given complete 
sight to the two children of a man named Remmers, who were born 
blind, which he has proved by means of an attestation signed by these 
children and their parents on September 2oth. 


The itinerary here described was to some extent adhered to, 
as we shall see. 

So far no critical views of the wonderful cures effected by 
Dr. Taylor had reached the public; but we now come upon a 
change of opinion. The doctors of Amsterdam did not allow 
themselves to be influenced by the courtly protection he enjoyed 
and issued public warnings against him. The ‘ Vossische Zeitung ’, 
(@* Spenersche Zeitung’, Nos. 114, m5 & 118. 
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No. 118, has the following report dated Amsterdam, September 25th: 
The Dutch and French newspapers have so far been full of the 
news of the excellent results alleged to have been obtained by a 
certain Dr. Taylor with his operations, news calculated to mislead 
inhabitants of this city and other places, where these journals are 
read. It is therefore conceived to be the duty of the professors of 
anatomy and surgery, the inspector of the Collegii Medici and the 
eon of the city of Amsterdam to inform the public that, after 
aving taken due information as to the truth of these rumours, they 
have » Recsoeetbr that most of them are false, and that the operations 
undertaken by this Dr. Taylor have proved fruitless and were 
attended by equally sad results for the patients as those which he 
performed here fifteen years ago. 


And a similar warning now came from The Hague also : 
The Hague, tember 25th : The Collegium Medicum here has 
ublished the following declaration in the local newspapers : 
ereas the Collegium Medicum at The Hague is aware that the 
letters from various towns still contain news concerning Dr. Taylor’s 
ophthalmic operations and their invariably favourable results, and 
the said Collegium Medicum is at the same time made aware of the 
complaints made about the results of these operations, as well as 
concerning other matters, and knows that much of this news differs 
materially from the actual facts, it conceives it to be its duty 
to inform the public of these errors. 


On September 27th Taylor left Amsterdam, and he arrived at 
Utrecht on the 28th. He remained only two days and returned to 
Amsterdam, much disturbed by these warnings. Concerning this 
we read : 

Utrecht, September 29th: Dr. Taylor arrived here from 
Amsterdam yesterday, and will assist those who need his help. He 
is to return to Amsterdam to-morrow or the day «‘ter, there 
by special circumstances and by the necessity of self-justification. 

The ‘ Vossische Zeitung’, No. 121, comments thus on Taylor’s 
return : 
Amsterdam, October 1st: Mr. Taylor has come back here from 
Utrecht in order to vindicate himself and to complete the cures he 
has begun here, as his cataract-couching honour demands. 


to his aid, to justify the reproduction of further documents. 
‘ Vossische Zeitung ’, No. 122 : 

Amsterdam, September 29th : The oculist, Dr. Taylor, who 
been staying here for some weeks, has lost all the reputation 
gained by means of various successful operations performed by him 
since the day of his arrival. It has been discovered that most of 
the testimonials he obtained from several persons, whose sight he 
pretends to have restored, are false and have been purchased by 
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him from various people for money. The mob here, having heard 
of this, assembled in t numbers before his lodgings on Saturday 
night, ready to at him ; but he found means to escape from 
their wrath. He has now taken action against the members of the 
medical faculty here, in order to obtain legal redress for the accusa- 
* Vossische Zeitung’, No. 123: 

Amsterdam, October 5th: Dr. Taylor, who is here once more, 
had the following paragraph inserted into the Utrecht and Leyden 
newspapers : 

The number of here who intend to avail themselves of 

the services of Dr. Taylor does not permit him to return to 

Utrecht before Saturday next. In the meantime he is collecting 

testimonials from those whose sight he has restored. A list of 

them will be published forthwith, and he hopes that this will 
suffice to give due weight to his vindication. 
At the same time, however, the doctors at The Hague and here 
have repeated their complaints in other newspapers and added to 
them that they themselves possess a list of the pranks played by the 
cataract-coucher for the benefit of his own purse, a list that has 
already been forwarded to the proper quarter. 


A Cologne newspaper, on the other hand, took Taylor’s part and 
published the following report, no doubt trimmed by the oculist 
himself (‘ Vossische Zeitung ’, No. 126) : 

Cologne, October 14th: In one of the local newspapers the 
following article appears: Since many people know Dr. Taylor, 
oculist, &c., and member of various universities in Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Portugal, and so on, only from true or false rumour, 
we believe that we shall be rendering them a great service by giving 
them a true notion of his merits and publishing the facts of what 
happened to him during his last visit to Amsterdam. It is generally 
known that this Dr. Taylor has for nearly twenty years [?] attended 
almost every court in Europe, where he had the honour of curing 
even princes of the blood, in order to heal diseases of the eye ; that 
from three to four thousand persons of ages and sexes have 
annually resorted to his skill; that he also year by year 
at the most famous universities, who conferred the degree of doctor 
of medicine and their membership on him ; that he published many 
works, which have been translated into various languages ; and that 
he has trained many pupils, who are now in service at Versailles, 
Madrid, Naples as well as in England, where they pride themselves 

‘ on having had him for their master. All this has provoked much 
envy, although none knew how to attack him, excepting only a few 
physicians and surgeons in Amsterdam, who, without having special- 
ized knowledge in his particular science, without ever having given 
any proof of their skill in it, and without having witnessed a single 
one (Of itis operations, have had the good fortune to discover that 
the whole of Europe is mistaken in the opinion it entertains of him. 
However, they still have to do two things before they have adequately 
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proved their discovery, and there is reason to hope that they will 
not do them any better. Firstly, they will have to confute a book 
entitled ‘ Opinions of Various Universities ing the Method 
of Operation and the Discoveries of Dr. Ta in Domain of 
thalmic Diseases, with the Patents for his Doctorate and for 
embership of their Societies’. Secondly, they will have to prove 
the falsity of the list published in Amsterdam to satisfy the curious, 
wherein are contained the names and seals of those persons to whom 
he has restored their t, or wherein this has been duly attested 
by witnesses. This explanation may suffice to leash the tongue of 
green and yellow envy, which does everything in its power to discredit 
Seaids 00 Ghichs it is unable to rise. 


Whether Taylor had any right to explain this ill-feeling against 
him as professional jealousy is open to doubt. It was mainly his 
own fault that public opinion turned against him. He represented 
himself as a miraculous healer and had his own praises sung in a 
manner that amounted to a swindle. Nor could he, needless to say, 
satisfy the expectations he had thus aroused. Given the state of 
medical knowledge at his time, a large percentage of his operations 
was bound to prove unsuccessful. Taylor, nevertheless, strutted 
like a peacock, and the Dutch doctors did well to warn the public 
and to damp the ardour of its hopes. Moreover, Taylor was none 
too scrupulous about telling the truth. Whether he really did buy 
or forge testimonials we do not know. This may have been an 
exaggeration on the part of his opponents ; but that he coloured the 
actual events is proved by the facts of his stay at Utrecht. 

Since nothing was to be gained for him at Amsterdam, he 
returned to Utrecht, where he operated and held a public lecture, 
concerning which the ‘ Vossische Zeitung ’ has this to say : 

Utrecht, October 15th : Dr. Taylor gave a public demonstration 
of the structure of the eye here yesterday. Apart from the Collegium 
Medicum and the surgeons, various professors were present, as also 
a great number of aristocratic persons. That Collegium, having 
acknowledged the validity of his patents and experiments, to-day 
formally admitted him to membership, an official testimony to 
which will be delivered to him this evening. The day after to-morrow 
he is to go to Leyden to give public lectures, as he has done here 
and in Amsterdam. 


The truth of the matter, however, was different. A report 
from Utrecht dated October goth tells us that : 

The Collegium Medicum of this city declares that it has done no 
more in respect of Dr. Taylor than to examine his credentials, and 
that it is a flagrant untruth that the said Collegium should have 
made him a member or delivered any official testimony to him. 

Signed and delivered in the name of the said Collegium Medicum, 

A. Oortmann, J.Z. 
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Nothing was left for Taylor but to let laymen speak for him. 
The ‘ Vossische Zeitung’, No. 133, reproduces the following 
announcement : 

Mr. R. F. Elin, of this city, thinks it expedient, for the sake of 
truth, to give Dr. Taylor the following certificate: I, the under- 
signed, declare that I am i concerned with the honour of 
Dr. Taylor and regard m as bound in my own honour to testify 
that my son, aged seven, who suffered from a very grave tear fistula, 
has been compietely healed by Dr. Taylor, so that he is no longer 
in the least troubled. 

Utrecht, October goth 1749. R. F. Elin. 


On October 27th Taylor held his last public lecture at Utrecht. 
“ Since the malice of his enviers cannot prevent him from executing 
his plan of going to Rome, he begins his journey to-day (October 29th) 
and will go through Flanders and Germany.” We do not know 
whether he stayed at Antwerp, for the next news comes from 
Brussels, where he was once more successful. A report from Brussels, 
reproduced by the ‘ Vossische Zeitung’ of November 2oth, shows 
that he again worked according to his old method. Princes and 
nobles—in other words, complete dilettanti—are made into pre- 
tended experts by being shown some curious apparatus or other 
and a few professional tricks, whereupon the judgment delivered by 
these persons is represented as dogma. It is thus not in the least 
surprising to hear that Taylor was raised to the dignity of oculist-in- 
ordinary to the governor-general, Duke Charles of Lorraine, and 
that the “ required patent ” was bestowed on him “ together with 
a present of exceedingly great value ”’. 

His procedure was much the same in Germany. At the beginning 
of December he left Brussels and went to Cologne by way of Maas- 
tricht, arriving about the 8th. The ‘Spenersche Zeitung’ of 
December 11th reports from Cologne : 

_ On Monday last arrived here from Brussels Dr. Taylor, oculist- 
in-ordinary to His Royal Majesty of Great Britain, as of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Orange, likewise His 
Royal Highness the Duke Charles of Lorraine and Bar, on a journcy 
he is to make to Berlin and other German and Italian courts. The 
wat aban reves tas Sos cong ak sy tenes 
wattle, continuing this journey before the 

This information is of importance because it contradicts Terry’s 
statement that Taylor went to Vienna in December 1749. He was 
in Cologne, probably for the first time, which disposes of Terry’s 
further supposition that the oculist had already examined Bach’s 
eyes. The fateful meeting did not occur until later. 
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At Cologne Taylor remained about a fortnight, whereupon he 
went on to Frankfort-on-Main, where he arrived on the Tuesday 
before Christmas, as a report in the ‘ Vossische Zeitung’ dated 
“ Frankfort, December 25th” as well as one in Spener’s (No. 3) 
testifies. Here the story is much the same, and he remained until 
early February 1750, another fact it is important for us to know for 
musico-historical reasons. It corrects, first of all, Mizler’s statement 
to the effect that Bach was suffering “ for fully half a year” after 
the operation on his eyes. According to Mizler the operation 
should thus have taken place in January 1750, which cannot be 
true, as Taylor was not in Leipzig, nor Bach in Frankfort, at that 
time. But the information given by Terry also proves erroneous 
—that the operation took place in January 1749, “ when Taylor, 
summoned from Vienna to Mecklenburg, again visited Leipzig”. 
The route indicated by Terry is quite incorrect, and in order to 
refute any conjecture that Taylor may have undertaken various 
journeys from Frankfort, some of the newspaper paragraphs proving 
that his sojourn there was uninterrupted may be cited without 
further comment : 

* Vossische Zeitung’, No. 4: 

Frankfort-on-Main, January 1st: On Monday night a great 
number of nobles and scholars assembled for the public lecture of 
Dr. Taylor, and nobody failed to be astonished at the hearing of it 
and at the sight of the demonstrations. The following Tuesday a 
no less numerous assembly of persons of rank, and more particularly 
those of the medical faculty, were present in order to witness the 
manner in which he restores the sight. On leaving, everybody 
heaped the greatest praise upon him, having seen him give back 
their sight to a large number of people, and especially to a very old 
woman, with incredible dispatch and without any trouble whatso- 
ever. The great concourse of people, who come from all manner ” 
of places in order to call this accomplished man to their aid, forces 
him to postpone his journey for several days.” 


If the reports published so far could possibly leave any doubt that 
Taylor had remained uninterruptedly at Frankfort, the following 
notice in the ‘ Vossische Zeitung ’, No. 13, would dispel it : 

Frankfort-on-Main, January 22nd : Dr. Taylor is still here. For 
although he was determined to continue his journey to Cassel and 
Gotha yesterday, i.e. the above-mentioned Wednesday, without fail, 
the number of those who take advantage of his help is so great that 
this has not so far been possible ; and it is believed that he will 
leave here about next Monday morning. The reason for his going 
to Cassel is that Prince George of Hesse-Cassel is suffering from a 
complaint of the eyes. The present already mentioned, which the 


® See also Spener, Nos. 5 & 9; Voss, No. 10. 
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magistracy of this city had caused to be handed to him, consisted 
of 40 gold coins of great value, stamped with the imperial arms. 


* Vossische Zeitung’, No. 15 : 

Frankfort-on- Main, ag? Fol Herr Herdt, Councillor of 
the High Court of Justice to Serene the Landgrave 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, has had his sight restored by the skill of 
Dr. Taylor, without the least accident. Although a great many 
persons still come here every minute to seek his assistance, he will 
certainly continue his journey this very week. A book will shortly 
be published here in the French , with copper-plates and a 
portrait of Dr. Taylor, in which his 45 ns on the structure and 
the diseases of the eye will be contained. A short outline of this, 
printed on a half-sheet, quarto, is already to be had. This book will 
shortly afterwards appear in the German language also. Moreover, 
a great quantity of miserable verses by a certain Professor Megerlin 
are to be seen here, printed on 1} sheets, quarto. They are entitled 
‘Der Gott und Menschen gefallige A > and composed in 
a 

use. 


The ‘ Vossische Zeitung’, No. 18, then announces on 
February 2nd that Taylor was to depart for Cassel, Gotha, Berlin, 
&c., the following day ; but the ‘ Spenersche Zeitung’, No. 18, 
says that he left Frankfort on the 2nd itself. It is perfectly clear that 
he was at Frankfort uninterruptedly from Christmas 1749 until 
February 2nd or 3rd 1750. Even then he did not go straight to 
Leipzig, but took coach to Giessen, where he arrived on February 4th 
and remained until the 6th. Thence he proceeded by way of 
Marburg to Cassel, which he reached on February roth, as the 
* Vossische Zeitung’ attests : 

Giessen, February 1oth : The famous Dr. Taylor, who intended 
to arrive here already on the evening of the was obliged to 
remain at Butzbach on that day, a case with valuables having been 
lost by him between Frankfort and Butzbach. Some peasants of 
Niedermeelau, who found it, restored it to the doctor. Although 
this and that was missing from it, he rewarded the bearers with 
Se ee ee i artfully manu- 

tured glass eyes. On the 4th instant he arrived here, performed 
sundry operations on the 5th and 6th, with extremely fortunate 
results, in the nce of many persons of high and low degree, and 
left here for on the 6th. 


Concerning Taylor’s arrival and reception at Cassel the 

* Spenersche Zeitung’ writes thus : 
Cassell, February 16th: On the 1oth instant the famous 
Dr. Taylor arrived here from Frankfort, and immediately on his 


® See also Spener, No. 16. 
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Me cid. Oe de tat here, in order to seck 
his aid. On the he giving a demonstration 


ip tho ponpenen of ee Rewil Dbisane, we ef aie ren tees eae 
of the whole court, and in the evening another before a numerous 
assembly of nobles and other persons of rank and learning. — 
passing through Giessen and Marburg, he was presented with 
lorious testimonials by the resident professors. On Frida rompers 
doctor gave sight to a young person of Marburg who been 
born blind. 


From reports published in No. 27 of both newspapers we learn 
that Taylor was nominated oculist-in-ordinary to the Landgrave, 
that he received a substantial present from that ruler and that the 
Collegium Medicum also handed him “by gracious command a 
testimonial couched in the most handsome terms ”’.*) Once again 
nobles, knights and ladies were the “ experts ”’. 

At the beginning of March Taylor went on to Géttingen, where 
on his arrival he “ found an extraordinary crowd of people, who 
had hastened here from every place”. He remained there a 
few days and then departed for Gotha, which he reached on 
: March goth. The picture is the same once more: lectures at court, 
: success, patents.“ At Gotha Taylor remained over a fortnight. 
He left shortly before March 26th and arrived in Leipzig on 
March 27th. 


(” See also Voss, No. 24. 
‘® The ‘ Vossische Zeitung ’ gives the text of the Landgrave’s patent : 





: Nous Guillaume, chy shel reclame ag 2 wT my 
Comte de Catzenelienbogen, Dict, Ziegeahain, Ni. et Hanau, 
Seodthoasher ie ter taehons Le Ieee de Sin an atie idee ta laa: 
graviat du Hesse etc. — > 
_ Comme Nous Taylor, t 


ordinaires et de son savoir et Dass dais over heads Wee bo 
maladie des yeux, Notre Oculiste : Ainsi, nous lui avons fait expédier la présente 
Patente, que Nous canes ne § ee ee: Février 1750. 


And here is the Latin testimonial of the Collegium Medicum of Cassel : 
_ Vir excellentissimus, Johannes Taylor, Medicinae Doctor, Potentissimi Magnae 


“Gael, XIX, fbr. Ao. 1750, 
Jj. Ferry, N. N. Cuhn, J. Jac. Huber, J. C. Mulillet, G. Wagner. 
 Spener and Voss, No. 33. 
(@® Spener Nos. 34, 37 & 39 and Voss No. 99. 
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That it really was the 27th is proved by the following notice in 
the ‘ Vossische Zeitung’, No. 39: 

Leipzig, March 28th: Yesterday arrived here from Gotha the 
Chevalier Taylor, oculist to His of Great Britain, &c., and 
took up his quarters in the great i . This morning he 
is y to show his manner of restoring sight, and to-night he 
will gi a public lecture at seven of the clock in the concert-room 
of the Three Swans, to which persons of rank of both sexes and 
scholars are invited by ticket. He intends to leave for Berlin on 
Tuesday next. 


It is not to be supposed that Taylor began to operate immediately 
on the day of his arrival. He probably began his activity as operator 
with his demonstration on the morning of March 28th. Since in 
the evening he gave his lecture in the well-known hall of the Three 
Swans, in which the “ Grosses Konzert der Kaufleute ” was held, 
his day must have been well filled. 

Among Taylor’s patients now was Bach. That the composer 
should have sought out the oculist as early as March 28th is scarcely 
to be supposed. According to Mizler’s report he seems to have 
pondered such a step very carefully, indeed to have been persuaded 
by friends to take it. If we accept March 28th as the day on which 
he made his decision, we may consider the 29th as the earliest possible 
day on which Bach could have consulted Taylor. That the opera- 
tion took place at once is not likely. Taylor must have examined 
Bach’s eyes and declared an operation to be necessary, and it was 
possibly fixed for the goth. It must be borne in mind that Bach’s 
case must have induced Taylor to proceed carefully. He knew 
that here was a famous musician whose cure could not fail to 
enhance his own reputation considerably ; and the passage from 
Taylor’s ‘ History” given by Terry shows that the case of Bach’s 
ophthalmic disease made a lasting impression on the oculist. 

It is now quite certain, then, that Taylor’s operation on Bach 
took place at the end of March 1750. This is incontrovertibly 
attested by the ‘ Vossische Zeitung’, 1750, No. 41 : 

Leipzig, April rst: This Saturda t, and in last night, 
the Chevallier Taylor gave public iaciaen ot the sendin hall in the 
presence of a considerable assembly of scholars and other important 
persons. The concourse of people who seek his aid is astonishing. 
Among others, he has operated upon C; ister Bach, who by a 
constant use of his eyes had almost entirely deprived himself of their 
sight, and that with every success which d have been desired, 
so that he has recovered the full sharpness of his sight, an unspeakable 
— of good fortune which many thousands of people will be very 
ar from begrudging this world-famous composer and for which 
they cannot sufficiently thank Dr. Taylor. Owing to the numerous 
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ts the latter is obliged to discharge here, he will not be 
able to proceed to Berlin, before.the end of thle. wack. 

This information is of the greatest interest in several respects. 
Above all, it fixes the approximate date of the operation. Taylor 
arrived in Leipzig on March 27th and the notice in the ‘ Vossische 
Zeitung’ is dated April 1st. By the latter date, therefore, the 
operation on Bach had already taken place, and it must have 
been performed between March 28th and 31st 1750—four months 
before Bach’s death. Mizler, who speaks of Bach’s being ill fully 
six months after the operation, thus stands corrected. 

The ‘ Vossische Zeitung ’ moreover confirms the assumption that 
the “ constant use ” of Bach’s eyes, their over-exertion and too hard 
wear, was the cause of Bach’s optic complaint. It tells us nothing 
of “a stroke that destroyed the eye”, of which Taylor speaks in 
his ‘ History’. That was a story invented by him later in order to 
justify himself. An operation would have been superfluous had he 
established the consequences of a stroke when he examined Bach. 
But the fact that he did operate is proved beyond question. 

Finally, the notice confirms that the operation at first showed 
favourable results. It even mentions the fact that Bach was able to 
see again. This apparent success evidently lasted several days, 
for a report in the ‘ Spenersche Zeitung ’, 1750, No. 42, dated three 
days later, again draws attention to it : 


wal Ge heal tages tae ha oe aes een 
to aylor’s man 
bth sear sind of eedtoas Cassie tae he ae skill has afforded 

eee nd cumkdax Meader ae of 
Capellmeister Bach and of the merchant, Herr Meyer, have so 
particularly successful as to do him honour. The many patients 
who call upon him have caused him to postpone his until 


next Tu a and 
a noch Bodie aa Sieur ae 


It can have been found only after April 4th that the operation 
was a failure. According to Mizler’s report it had to be repeated, 
as it turned out very badly ; but it is not to be discovered when 
such a second operation took place. Most probably this was between 
April 4th and 8th, since it was until about the 8th that Taylor 
remained in Leipzig. On April 14th he was already in Berlin, 
whither he had gone by way of Wittenberg and Potsdam. There 
remains, however, the possibility that Taylor may have visited 
Leipzig again on his return from Berlin and performed a second 

tion then. We shall see presently. 

Bach, then, urged by his friends, had delivered himself into the 
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That it really was the 27th is proved by the following notice in 
the ‘ Vossische Zeitung’, No. 39: 

Leipzig, March 28th: Yesterday arrived here from Gotha the 
Chevalier Taylor, oculist to His Majesty of Great Britain, &c., and 
took up his quarters in the great Joachimsthal. This morning he 
is publicly to show his manner of restoring sight, and to-night he 
will give a public lecture at seven of the clock in the concert-room 
of the Three Swans, to which persons of rank of both sexes and 
scholars are invited by ticket. He intends to leave for Berlin on 
Tuesday next. 


It is not to be supposed that Taylor began to operate immediately 
on the day of his arrival. He probably began his activity as operator 
with his demonstration on the morning of March 28th. Since in 
the evening he gave his lecture in the well-known hall of the Three 
Swans, in which the “ Grosses Konzert der Kaufleute ” was held, 
his day must have been well filled. 

Among Taylor’s patients now was Bach. That the composer 
should have sought out the oculist as early as March 28th is scarcely 
to be supposed. According to Mizler’s report he seems to have 
pondered such a step very carefully, indeed to have been persuaded 
by friends to take it. If we accept March 28th as the day on which 
he madc his decision, we may consider the 29th as the earliest possible 
day on which Bach could have consulted Taylor. That the opera- 
tion took place at once is not likely. Taylor must have examined 
Bach’s eyes and declared an operation to be necessary, and it was 
possibly fixed for the goth. It must be borne in mind that Bach’s 
case must have induced Taylor to proceed carefully. He knew 
that here was a famous musician whose cure could not fail to 
enhance his own reputation considerably ; and the passage from 
Taylor’s ‘ History’ given by Terry shows that the case of Bach’s 
ophthalmic cisease made a lasting impression on the oculist. 

It is now quite certain, then, that Taylor’s operation on Bach 
took place at the end of March 1750. This is incontrovertibly 
attested by the ‘ Vossische Zeitung ’, 1750, No. 41 : 

Leipzig, April 1st: This Saturda t, and in last night, 
the Chevalier Taylor gave public Sacnaia it the aes hall in the 
presence of a considerable assembly of scholars and other important 
persons, The concourse of people who seek his aid is astonishing. 
Among others, he has operated upon ister Bach, who by a 
constant use of his eyes had almost entirely deprived himself of their 
sight, and that with every success which d have been desired, 
so that he has recovered the full sharpness of his sight, an —, 
piece of good fortune which many thousands of people will be very 


far from begrudging this world-famous composer and for which 
they cannot sufficiently thank Dr. Taylor. Owing to the numerous 
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engagements the latter is obliged to discharge here, he will not be 
able to proceed to Berlin before the end of this week. 


This information is of the greatest interest in several respects. 
Above all, it fixes the approximate date of the operation. Taylor 
arrived in Leipzig on March 27th and the notice in the ‘ Vossische 
Zeitung’ is dated April 1st. By the latter date, therefore, the 
operation on Bach had already taken place, and it must have 
been performed between March 28th and 31st 1750—four months 
before Bach’s death. Mizler, who speaks of Bach’s being ill fully 
six months after the operation, thus stands corrected. 

The ‘ Vossische Zeitung ’ moreover confirms the assumption that 
the “ constant use ” of Bach’s eyes, their over-exertion and too hard 
wear, was the cause of Bach’s optic complaint. It tells us nothing 
of “a stroke that destroyed the eye”, of which Taylor speaks in 
his ‘ History’. That was a story invented by him later in order to 
justify himself. An operation would have been superfluous had he 
established the consequences of a stroke when he examined Bach. 
But the fact that he did operate is proved beyond question. 

Finally, the notice confirms that the operation at first showed 
favourable results. It even mentions the fact that Bach was able to 
see again. This apparent success evidently lasted several days, 
for a report in the ‘ Spenersche Zeitung ’, 1750, No. 42, dated three 
days — agen draws attention to it : 


vat fet 2m: Some people have so far called each day 
to sock ae Taylor’s hel eS persons of 
both senes and of Vaskons aliis iol adi whneds tie die at siiaaied 
council and consolation, his cures of the medico, Dr. K of 
Capellmeister Bach and of the merchant, Herr Meyer, have so 
particularly successful as to do him honour. The many patients 
who call upon him have caused him to postpone his departure until 


next Tu Wha 
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It can have been found only after April 4th that the operation 
was a failure. According to Mizler’s report it had to be repeated, 
as it turned out very badly ; but it is not to be discovered when 
such a second operation took place. Most probably this was between 
April 4th and 8th, sine it was until about the 8th that Taylor 
remained in Leipzig. On April 14th he was already in Berlin, 
whither he had gone by way of Wittenberg and Potsdam. There 
remains, however, the possibility that Taylor may have visited 
Leipzig again on his return from Berlin and performed a second 
operation then. We shall see presently. 

Bach, then, urged by his friends, had delivered himself into the 
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hands of Taylor. Everybody was under the spell of the man who 
toured Germany as an oculist and whom rumour credited with the 
greatest possible successes. The continued tales of his miracles 
published by the papers in these later days did not fail to make an 
impression. The incidents in Holland were unfortunately forgotten. 
Petty German courts set the tone, and no one dared to contradict 
them. Taylor had a good press. 

All the same, it looks as though his sojourn in the German 
commercial city of Leipzig had spoilt the fairy-tale of his abilities. 
The non-success of his treatment of Bach must have become known, 
and the haste with which he left Leipzig is suspicious, if we bear in 
mind that he practised for six weeks in another commercial town of 
the same importance as Leipzig, namely at Frankfort. Leipzig 
saw him for only about a fortnight. 

In the ‘ Spenersche Zeitung’, No. 44, we read that he intended 
to stop at Wittenberg and Potsdam. At Potsdam he meant to play 
the same game with which he had been so successful at other German 
courts ; but Frederick II showed greater judgment than his fellow- 
potentates. Leipzig had been the climax of Taylor’s success, and 
now his decline began in Germany as it had done in Holland. 

The ‘ Spenersche Zeitung’, No. 46, having reported Taylor’s 
arrival in Berlin in the usual flattering terms, and indeed almost in 
the very words of which we have already seen several specimens,‘ 
the public must have been the more surprised to find in the Berlin 
papers, which had for the last three months given none but favourable 
notices of him,’ the following announcement : 

‘Spenersche Zeitung’, No. 46: 

Berlin, April 23rd: The well-known oculist, Dr. Taylor, who 
arrived here a few days ago from Potsdam, was obliged to leave 
here again last Monday. The reason for this abscondence is no other 
than that, Taylor having operated upon two blind women at 
Potsdam, the results turned out to be so bad that both women 
suffered infinitely from this operation and, to all a ances, will 
lose their eyesight completely ; His Majesty most 
graciously issued the order for the said Taylor to leave Berlin the 
sooner the better, so that no other persons who suffer misfortune 
with their eyes should be exposed to such accidents as have befallen 
those at Potsdam. 

Ey dap i oe Taylor supplied the poor free of charge with whatever was 

_@® The last unfavourable echo of the Dutch incidents is to be found in the ‘ Vossische 
Zeitung’, No. 1, 1750: on i tie ages Tee 
following : ‘The foreign oculist who has lately been in Holland is seriously exhorted 
reply in a satisfactory manner to the note delivered to him from Amsterdam 


to 
on the day before his departure, and which came from two persons of Leyden. 
Should he fail to do so, he will not be spared in the least. 
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The order of expulsion was couched in hard, brusque terms ; 
but it may have been the only way of inducing Taylor to realize 
the situation. His pride had been too great, and Berlin was his 
downfall. Where he went next is not to be discovered ; but in 
No. 84 of the ‘ Spenersche Zeitung’ is a notice according to which 
he was at Dresden in June 1750. The two months between Berlin 
and Dresden are shrouded in obscurity. Terry tells us that Taylor 
was called from Vienna to Mecklenburg in January 1750, but we 
know that January is out of the question, and the route Vienna- 
Mecklenburg seems scarcely more credible. Does not Berlin- 
Mecklenburg seem more likely? Perhaps Taylor crept away into 
provincial towns { r a time and did not venture to face publicity 
until the Berlin fiasco had subsided. If so, it is possible to suppose 
that he paid a second visit to Leipzig, which he could have reached 
easily on the way either from Mecklenburg or from Berlin to 
Dresden. Was it only then that he operated on Bach a second time ? 
Although there is little to be said for such a supposition, it may at 
least be stated here. 

The report in No. 84 of the ‘ Spenersche Zeitung ’ is of interest 
because here an attempt is made to take a detached view of Taylor’s 
abilities : 

Dresden, July 3rd : The English oculist, Chevalier Taylor, left 
here on the 25th, at 1 o’clock in the morning, for Carlsbad. The 
cures he made here, it must be said, were attended by diverse 
results, and the reputation with which he has been credited thanks 
to the laurels bestowed on him elsewhere, has abated somewhat. 
Although the carriage which Dr. Taylor keeps here shows on all 
four sides the very remarkable device : Quyi visum, vitam dat—‘‘ Whoso 
gives sight, gives life ”—he failed all the same to display the power - 
therein concealed. It is thus doubtful whether he will again visit 


us so soon. 


Taylor, then, went from Dresden to Carlsbad. If he intended 
to go to Vienna, this was by no means a direct route ; but it is 
possible that he visited the Austrian capital and, according to his 
programme, went on to Venice, Rome and Madrid, to return to 
London by way of Paris. I do not know whether he actually 
undertook such a journey, and the matter does not affect the case 
of Bach. 

Meanwhile Bach’s life ebbed away. On July 28th the great 
composer breathed his last. In Mizler’s report Taylor is made 
responsible for his too early death, and the ‘ Spenersche Zeitung ’, 
No. 94, contains a direct accusation in the following report : 

Leipzig, July 31st : On Tuesday last, the 28th instant, died here 
the famous musicus, Herr Johann Sebastian Bach, Royal Polish and 
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Electoral Saxon Court Com , Capellmeister to Their Serene 
Highnesses of Saxe-W and Anhalt-Céthen, Director Chori 
Musici and Cantor of St. Thomas’s Schooi here, in the 66th year 
ee ae ee ee ae? 
badly performed on his eyes by a known English oculist. The 
loss of this extraordinarily skilled man is much deplored by all true 


connoisseurs of music. 


It is difficult to-day to decide whether Taylor was to blame or not. 
The nature of Bach’s ophthalmic disease remains unknown, and so 
does Taylor’s diagnosis. Even if the latter was correct, the question 
remains whether Taylor possessed the ability to treat Bach and to 
operate on him. Although the newspapers give only general 
information about Taylor’s qualifications and refrain from betraying 
details of his manner of operating, it would, I believe, be possible, 
with the aid of Taylor’s published writings,“ to establish whether, 
judged by the state of the medical knowledge of the time, he equalled 
or even surpassed the specialists contemporary with him. But this 
is a task that must be left to a medical scholar versed in the history 
of his profession. 


4%) A list of Taylor’s published works is given here, so far as references to them can 


be found in the newspapers, and the titles are untranslated to avoid possible confusion. 
tina... 

* Vossische Zeitung’, 17 

Liste deren von D. T: ‘Taylor, Ocullst Thro Grombrittannischen Majestit, Thro Kgl. 
Hoheit, des Carl von Lo und Baar, wie auch Thro Hoh.Hob. 
des Printzen und Printzessin von etc. herausgegebenen raktaten und 
Wercklein. 


1. Mechanisme oder Beschreibung des Auges in 8vo in Engellandischer Sprache. 


2. Ueber die Schwachheiten, 40 das zum Gesicht gchérige Organum betrefen, in 
Ee Soe wn don Sdeaain on Hanes Ciniaelial in Seo 
Engellandischer Sprache. 17 
t- Hin atderer Trakiat von Bechreboungen des Aug Apfel in Bvo in Frans 1737- 
> Dasselbe Traktat in 8vo in S — 738. 
Probe oder Versuch der Wirkung deren Mauselein, des Aug Apffel und des Auges 
in 8vo in Portugiesischer Sprache. 
, Abbandlung Uber die Wahre Ursech des Strabiemi in Frans. 1738. 
- Tractat iiber die Schwachheit und die Wiederherstellung des Gesichts des Don 


Universitaten von Europa betreffend die tiones und Weise oder Manier 
die Augen Schaden zu curieren, in eae 174 
0, “Tunctat Wher die bercuderen Scie hiaks te thnikidhe, te Ore, 
Sprach. 1743. 
13: pllter dic Fabrique, und Schonheit des Auges mit viclen schénen Abbildungen, 


durch ei Observati des Au 
fy tionen thoris, gemass den tiirlichen Abbil- 
dungen Augen, s0 von den fertignten Leutes: im Europa hieriber hat machen 
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The material here published gives us only an approximately 
accurate account of Taylor. His character, as we have seen more 
than once, is not shown in too favourable a light. He understood 
the art of advertisement. The numerous notices concerning him 
which appeared in the newspapers of the day show that he had a 
hand in them, although they did not take the form of advertisements. 
The uniformity of their style is suspicious, and so is the trick of 
sending panegyrics in advance to the different places in his itinerary. 
Although we must bear in mind that the trumpeting forth of merits 
of all kinds was the order of the day, one is anything but attracted 
by this artful and mendacious stage-management, which was better 
suited to a fortune-hunter than a surgeon, whom it only exposed 
to the danger of being regarded as a charlatan. That Taylor really 
was a charlatan it would be too much to assert. po reece an a 
that he had enjoyed a seriow; medical education and 
certain measure of skill and a cunning hand. Without that he could 
not have taken anybody in for a moment. 

Still, he must have been irresponsible and too avid of fame. He 
thought he could put all things right, operated recklessly and no 
doubt did not scruple to treat a large number of cases 
to a set formula. He did not object to the circulation of fairy-tal 
about his restoring sight to the blind. The tactics by which he 

lassen und welche er alle mit sich fiihret, mit einer umstindlichen Beschreibung 
von mehr als 50 verschiedenen Operationen, welche er thut vermittels einer 
Anzahl von Instrumenten von seiner eigenen Erfindung ; der Schluss 
Werckes wird : 8 nat een tees eee 
ree 2 bres han, yon cb in sen entices Lektionen 
onus by Sn outbor eon aby 

All the publi au eo into print forthwith, in 2 volumes, 

the title of oe wan “Sled D.. Chirurg st See sc Big der 


Medicini 
denen Kraahicion, deo temaiticbacen Wetciecages deo Gesiche "Get da ©: 
vivere. Cic’. We fd tn this tration vary teveunehin caianania tot De aylor, especially 
from the famous Swix physician, Johann Gesner. The epigram by Dr. Harcher of 


Onmne, 
* Vossische Zeitung’, , No. 
At Frankfort three of his tracts are being printed, and will be published next week. 


— of them will be found a discussion 
_ ener 1750, No. 46: | 
following is being printed here : Johann Taylor, Rater, 8c, wortnen de Meyaungen 
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peer cree 


method of healing amaurosis and 
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fascinated and impressed a lay public of courtiers and nobles, and 
the care he took to meet his colleagues only in such surroundings, 
do not inspire confidence in his professional seriousness, and he 
knew well how to win the rabble to his side by giving free treatment 
to the poor ; but he did not hesitate to present a bill for the whole 
proceedings to the ruler in question, who saw to it that he suffered 
no loss. 

Such manceuvres as well as the high percentage of unsuccessful 
operations could not fail to stir up professional circles against him. 
The Dutch doctors did well to oppose him and to put him into his 
place. His frivolity had become dangerous to his fellow-men, and 
it was this too which caused his expulsion from Berlin. He might 
have saved himself the indignity of being thus pilloried had he 
confined himself to more modest activities and acknowledged the 
limitations of his skill. 

His dealings with Bach do not leave us free from qualms either. 
It is possible that here too he may have proceeded in his usual 
irresponsible way and trusted to his lucky star. True, he must have 
known whom he had to deal with and been aware of the moral 
advantage a successful treatment of Bach would have meant to him. 
But perhaps it was his very thirst for fame that induced him to 

~ undertake a task to which he was not professionally equal. The view 
expressed in Mizler’s report cannot be dismissed without good reason, 
for it makes it quite clear that Bach’s general health wasstill extremely 
good and that it was only the operation on his eyes which wrecked 
him and made him pine away. Nor can we ignore the report in 
Spener’s paper, which ascribes Bach’s premature death to the 
unfortunate consequences of the ocular operation. It is not im- 
possible that Bach, who died in his sixty-sixth year, would have 
lived some years longer had it not been for Taylor’s intervention, 
though he might have been totally blind. 

Far be it from me to add a tale of Bach’s death by a deed of 
violence to those already current concerning Schiller and Mozart. 
The notion that Taylor intentionally shortened Bach’s life is too 
absurd to be entertained for a moment. It is merely a question of 
deciding whether Taylor, with the best intentions, acted carelessly. 
We have had two witnesses whose evidence substantiates this. But 
a completely satisfactory answer is hardly to be expected at this 
time of day. The most we can hope for is that some student of 
pr nar history may throw more light on the evidence I have 
collected. 

















THE GRAMOPHONE IN MUSICAL 
EDUCATION 


By G. N. SHarp 


Music students are often abysmally ignorant of music. Quite 
recently a professor played (on the pianoforte) one of the more 
striking themes from Tchaikovsky’s E minor Symphony to a class 
of some twenty students of all ages from eighteen upwards, and one 
only of these embryo musicians recognized the work or even its 
composer. This is a typical instance and, though mildly astonishing, 
should not be regarded as an extreme case. 

The ultimate status of the individual who has ceased—technically 
at any rate—to be a student, and has become a professional musician, 
may therefore provide some cause for misgiving, though often the 
student can improve his own musical knowledge quite readily, if 
he realizes the necessity and, having realized this, has the necessary 
application. 

In far too many cases, however, the “ education ” ceases early 
in life, and has consisted of a kind of prolonged bath in mathe- 
matical pedantry and not much besides. Hence the spate of musical 
grammarians who can label accurately any modulation which they 
may hear, without having the slightest sense of the significance 
of key-relationships. 

That this ignorance may foster sureness of what passes for 
opinion was brought home to me very strongly by a young musician 
with decided views of his own on the subject of the violin concerto. 
During a discussion of the ethics and development of this form, 
his arrogance completely over-ruled any dormant consciousness of 
his limitations in the field of experience, and he readily informed 
me that the whole question of ethics in connection with the violin 
concerto was all nonsense, and also that “ to a mere violinist ” the 
development of the form was quite clear. 

Now it is not eminently desirable that such young men as this 
should be prepared to expound such miserably stupid notions : 
in almost any other branch of knowledge we might at once discount 
the question of what damage he would be likely to do, but there are 
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unfortunately so many otherwise intelligent persons who consider 
no nonsense too great to be applicable to music. 

I will not stress any further the obvious need for some form of 
education that shall be really musical—by which I mean some form 
of instruction which shali aim at providing students with frequent 
opportunities of acquiring familiarity with the masterpieces of 
music in their original form. There are far too many young 
musicians with (it is to be hoped) some faculty for assimilating more 
music than is at present provided for them: though it must be 
admitted that many of them make little effort on their own behalf. 

The modern gramophone—in its best form—is eminently 
suitable for filling this gap, for the finest type of electrical instru- 
ment is by no means a mere toy. Indeed the musicians’ traditional 
attitude of ignorant superiority to a mere machine would be 
intensely annoying if it were not ludicrous. 

Some two or three years ago an organist friend (who is also a fine 
musician) happened to mention to me that he had recently obtained 
a record which was “ really marvellous”. Dutifully enough, I 
pretended to be deeply interested, for I have never had much 
respect for a musician’s knowledge of paltry mechanical devices ; 
and, as I had expected, the reproduction of which my friend was so 
proud was in fact appalling. His gramophone was a very old 
acoustic model, buried in dust—and I should be very much surprised 
if he had been in the habit of changing the needle more than once 
a year: steel needles were of course the order of the day with him 
and, worst of all, the record he intended to mutilate for my benefit 
was itself thick in dirt. But in spite of all these faults, my friend 
could just hear a dull and vaguely mysterious click in the repro- 
duction at a point where he assured me that there was a cymbal 
crash in the original ; and this he thought to be the last degree of 
All this is rather pathetic, but I assure the reader that it is true. 
Objections will doubtless be raised to my stricture upon the 
musician’s stupidity, and I am very glad to be able to acknowledge 
that there acc some enlightened people who know how to use a 
pag Par to os best advantage. The real trouble is that they 
are so very few, it is in the of gaining a few more that this 
article has been written. = 

I know that few musicians are in a position to spend large sums 
of money on a gramophone and records : this is a very real objection, 
and one which I fear cannot be met adequately under present 
conditions in which the artist and all that he stands for are so often 
set at nought. But there are others—for example, that the 
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gramophone is a machine which “ in the very nature of things” (!) 
cannot teach a “ flesh and blood musician” anything about his 
life’s work. This may seem a nonsensical protest, and I quite agree 
that any “ flesh and blood musician ” should make it his business 
to make inquiries before dismissing any potential benefactor as of no 
account ; but, again, it is an objection which is more often raised 
than exposed as being founded on mere nonsense and derived 
from time-honoured prejudice and ignorance. 

What the whole problem boils down to is just this: that many 
musicians are half frightened of the gramophone as being an 
uncanny toy which they do not understand, and which they think 
may help to deprive them of jobs that are in any case rather 
scarce. This is a childish and extremely short-sighted attitude, for 
surely any adequate means of improving the public taste in musical 
matters should be welcomed with open arms. 

However, in defence of the mere musician it must be allowed that 
he cannot be expected to know just what constitutes a good or a bad 
gramophone unless he makes a prolonged study of the subject, 
which few have either the time or the inclination to do. On the 
other hand he knows, or should do, just what an orchestra sounds 
like and concludes that the gramophone can never give him that 
or anything like it. The first of his conclusions is correct and the 
second incorrect ; but he would not ever discover this from merely 
listening to a series of commercial products blaring away on all 
kinds of monstrous programmes in a dealer’s shop. The average 
wireless-set manufacturer has but the vaguest idea of the sound of 
music as such, but he does know the selling points of a superhetero- 
dyne circuit and in consequence continues to turn out eather- 
scanning monsters in great profusion. The general public has 
equally little idea of the sound of music as such and therefore buys 
what is put before it by the manufacturer. Thus baldly stated, 
the whole problem appears to be quite simple, and so it is ; but the 
musician must realize that if he wants the best possible reproduction 
of either radio or gramophone programmes, he must have his set 
built specially for him to suit the particular room in which he 
intends to use it. This is most important, and is by no means fully 
recognized. 

It is quite possible to have a satisfactory gramophone built to a 
private specification, and really astonishing results are to be 
obtained : so good in some cases that I would rather hear certain 
records than a concert performance of the work in question, which 
I often feel may be indifferently performed. Assuming, then, that 
a first-class machine is obtainable, the owner is at once confronted 
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by a galaxy of fine records of all kinds of works from the standard 
repertory and many off the beaten track (¢.g. Beethoven’s triple 
Concerto or Mahler’s second Symphony, in C minor): the vast 
majority of these works have been recorded under really fine 
conditions and provide an education in themselves for which no 
amount of theoretical pedantry would compensate. 

Here is a short list of some other recent issues of fine works 
which could only be heard very seldom in the ordinary routine of 
concert-going : 

Monteverdi, Excerpts supervised by Nadia Boulanger 

Bruckner, G minor Overture 

Holbrooke, ‘ Dylan’ Prelude 

Hindemith, ‘ Mathis der Maler ’ 

Bliss, ‘ Music for Strings’ 
and we are now fortunate enough to have records of Vaughan 
Williams’ F minor Symphony and Walton’s viola Concerto. In 
addition there are of course the various special issues of the music 
of Delius and Sibelius, and the complete issues of three of Mozart’s 
operas (‘ Figaro ’, ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ and ‘ Don Giovanni’), as well 
as many other outstanding achievements which there is no object 
in listing here. 

There is one further point in connection with records, which I 
should have thought it unnecessary to elaborate had I not noticed the 
extremely perfunctory nature of the record reviews in various musical 

. With monotonous regularity musicians seem to overlook 
the fact that not all recordings are of equal merit ; for reviews 
criticize the performance of the works in question, but very seldom 
do they say anything about the nature of the finished record itself. 
This also is a very important point, for the finest gramophone in 
the world can make nothing of a fine performance that has been 
badly recorded. 

There is little more to be said on this subject now that I have 
made it clear (I hope) that the whole question of mechanical 
reproduction is obscured by a maze of misconceptions. In the 
words of the schoolmaster, may I urge readers to think again, and 
may the thinking produce dividends. 
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Tie Se of 0 Sanaien cot Se ee Ser Se ee 
Assyrians. Described and Illustrated from Origi by 
Francis W. Galpin. pp. 110; pl. 12. (Cambri University 

Press, 1937) 258. 

In this sumptuously Fae mar volume Dr. Galpin handles material 
of absorbing interest. pA aptede air pagel» snc ig Sab 
ee eens ee Oe Bee See splendid 
achievement. It has entailed gaining some acquaintance with the 
language of the Sumerians and their cuneiform script, with their religious 
conceptions and worship and with the astronomical observations and 
beliefs with all of which their music was so intimately connected. 

A critical appreciation of this work is an intricate proposition which 
demands discrimination between the solid basis of ascertained facts and 
the more slippery ground afforded by conjecture, assumption or inference. 
The arrangement of all this material is unusual. There are six chapters 
on the musical instruments, on scale and notation, on the appreciation 
of music and on racial influences which will interest the cultivated reader. 
Technical notes and abundant bibliographical references which will appeal 
to scholar and student are provided for each chapter towards the end of 
the book, which concludes with a rendering in score of the great Hymn 
to the Creation, accompanied by the Sumerian syllabic interpretation of 
the cuneiform musical symbols ; these in the original tablet were set out 
line by line in a separate column, as may be seen in the photographic 

uction. There are in addition twelve plates providing illustrations 
of the musical instruments. 


There is ly no livi et pe a PEE RY 
a more reliable and intimate of their practical possibilities, for 
this knowledge is based upon actual i Cf their behaviour during 


performance. To this accomplishment is added an extensive acquaintance 

ki ; facsimil : ; Se cali Eee, 
ments are therefore in safe hands; the treatment of this section is, 
however, a little conventional and perfunctory. One secks in vain, for 
instance, for some new light thrown on the underlying reasons for the 
great reverence shown to the AL-Gar lyre—the only instrument apparently 
allowed to bear the sacred symbol of the Bull. 

The prominence of the Bull symbol during the third millennium ma 
puzzle some readers, as it has the author of the book, who states (p. { 
that “ it is difficult to give a definite reason for the favour shown to 
bull ; its frequency at Ur suggests some connection with Nannar, the 
horned Moon-God and patron of the city” (see also p. 62). I venture 
to suggest in the words of Virgil an alternative clue to the significance 
of this deep-seated reverence paid to the Bull symbol by the Sumerians : 
Vol. XIX. o_ P 
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“ Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum, Taurus.” (G. 3. 82.) 
For the Sumerian people who, already in the early days of their 
civilization, had made so great an advance in astronomical science and 
observations, it was a foregone conclusion that they should direct their 
spiritual aspirations to the constellations of the zodiacal belt. More 
ially was this the case at the time of the vernal equinox when nature’s 

i the forces of the sun filled them with joyful anticipations, 
which are found poetically expressed in their liturgies: in the hymns 
to “‘ Bull in his ber ”, “ Psalms for Bull in his Sanctuary”, the 
invocation to “ exalted Bull, son of Enlil”. In these the sun is conceived 
as the solar Bull, stamping and opening the land to fertilize it, or entering 
the great furrow of the heavens and ploughing his way among the 
constellations. 

Even in pre-dynastic times the sacred AL-Gar lyre is found adorned 
with the full-life figure of the bull, standing erect upon the sound-chest ; 
or carved, with head and shoulders extending beyond the lyre, 
pointing the way (see Pl. V, VII and VIII). 

The royal standard of Ur (2700 8.c.), reproduced in the frontispiece, 

i i i aap. baa Naeenne sete <8 Signe 


; in the middle register to the 
t, at the head of the procession, stand two figures, the twins of the 
imi ; ind them is led the garlanded Bull, Taurus ; 
rams for Aries, and by a figure holding in each hand a couple of 
same order follows immediately behind the first. 
f we bear in mind the period of the precession inoxes 
ee et ene ee ee ee ees 
clockwise, to the inquiry whether the Ram and Pisces may not also 
be similarly found prefiguring the trend of destinies, and of the concepts 
of man. The Ram played a great part in the Old Testament history from 
yg ep pate rae melee am The 
fish, Ixg%és, was moreover the secret bol and password of the early 
Christians during the persecutions. os 

If we reckon back 2166 years from a.p. for the ushering in of Aries, 
we shall duly find the sun’s position in Taurus at the vernal equinox 
during the third millennium. 
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read the author’s admission that his treatment of these weigh ty matters 
is purely conjectural. 
No attempt to interpret a system of musical notation can be seriously 
r Pare, ele® ©. wemgrenaene Gremmves ft fee Myce! 
system involved has first been established. A examination of the 
scale assumed as a working hypothesis will therefore follow here in due 
course. 
The indispensable requisite for a convincing interpretation of the 
musical notation of the Sumerians is manifestly the discovery of a 
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recognized sequence of the symbols used, such as is afforded by the 
alphabetical order in the Greek system of notation. What has been done 
so far in this respect for Sumerian notation, however, affords but little 


basis for comparison with the Greek system. 
It is always a pai necessity to have to bring subversive criticism 
to bear upon a brilliant conjecture such as the one upon which Dr. i 


has built up the musical system of the ancient Sumerian civilization. 
scale with the tritonic fourth proposed as standard, viz.: C, D, E, F¥, 
G, A, B, C,—involving, as it must, also the interpretation of the Sumerian 
system of notation—seemed in the opinion of the author to obtain 
reasonable support from its use traced in China, India, Java and other 
countries. But the fact is that equidistant fingerholes in a reed-blown 
grag pla plbeidiape faget anlage pe mya: apres 
¢ division by equal measure of a column of air or of a string involves 
subtle implications, hitherto unsuspected, which place the instrument in a 
category apart. The reed-blown pipe with the borings in question 
indicates modality, for every such specimen can produce, not one scale 
of fixed intervals, but at least three, and these vary according to the 
specimen pipe. ‘The Ur pipe docs in fect thus exhibit the astonishing 
aie. tc tooneneatis leas in turn from the same 
holes. To the courtesy of Dr. Legrain, of the University Museum 
of a ey ee pA fins pM eee ts, 
the fragments of which are thus exhibited in their actual state and natural 
dimensions. 

The pipes represented on Pl. IV, 3, of this book are a reconstruction 
of the fragments, as they would be if they could be htened out. At 

t one of the pipes resembles the familiar shape of a pothook, and 
facks the samiaie teats trom, tk Thiel to the tends Wale a the other 
pipe is actually in three pieces, but the position of the fingerholes in both 
specimens is fortunately clearly indicated and measurable. This unique 
relic deserved a better graphic treatment than has been accorded to it 
by the diminutive reproduction on Pi. IV. 

From the photograph I have made to scale a facsimile of the Ur pipe 
with four holes, oe Seneeens en Sk Ss eee 
those printed on ipe blown with three different mouthpieces 
gives not only the Hyp ypoiydian scale noted by Dr Galpin, but also 
the ancient Greek Dorian and Phrygian all in correct intonation. There 
te us evthtads Chimur ts aeederie dines tae tle ae ot 
scales had been adopted as the favourite in Ur to the exclusion of the 
other two. omenon it embodies baie principles universal inthe 

i universal in their 
application. Since these prepertai-aaisecbagy inakateiiy sa, toe 
reed-blown pipe by virtue ultimately of its mouthpiece—seem to have 
Ne ee ee eet oo whatever 
attaches to Dr. Galpin for any erroneous conclusion he may have 


i assumption 
have to be disproved, ¢.g. that the flute T1-o1 “ had three ny os 
distant from one another (Pl. XI, 1), and that by the of the 


(> All these matters a detailed my forth- 
coming book (now in the press, Methuen’s) the scales of the ancient Greek 
aulos and their implications in the literary sources in folk and primitive music. 
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and second registers of the harmonic series could a diatonic 
Seeseantien oases ante na vat A oD has: 
i i ight to erroneous impli ee i 
or Eaten cagt tran nal merBerp ie a neces angela ® wan 
such a scale ; ise detailed dimensions would be requisite this 
assertion be justified ; the scale in i viii he antl « dimen 
more ; the interval of 


Mixolydian, possessed of an ethos which would be eminently suitable 

estan ape ple (p. 17). By carrying ‘tt ich 

i tem: . 17). out thi wi 

pipes of different dimensions, fitted with i snsulbasetes, the 

jectural happenings would incorpora- 

tion of the modes into some such system as the one bequeathed to 
us by ancient Greece. 


moreover, taken in conjunction with the evidence of the of Ur, 
and based also the wealth of evidence provided by liturgies, 
psalms of ving and penitence, and other ritual songs that 
the musical system of the Sumerians was an system 


It seems like the crue! irony of fate that while he was actually in 
unconscious possession of the incontrovertible evidence in favour of 
modality afforded by the pipes of Ur, Dr. Galpin should have decided 
that “ ian music must have evolved without regard to modal 
characteristics ” (p. 61). It is difficult to estimate the merits of the inter- 

tion of notation presented in this work without possessing some 
[coved U's Scenirion languaae and Colitis etter Wisonrerke. 


value of an alphabetical sequence, and has based his interpretation upon 

ae which includes the of an 
ancient Semitic al (pp. 43 and 96) of twenty-one ; this 
presents certain consistent with the nic use 
of the Sumerian : so far this is acceptable, but ted, for 
there are now four factors to be sati ily correlated. mischief 
is that no sooner have two of these been dealt with than one 
finds oneself baulked by one or both of the others. four factors are : 


(1) the cuneiform symbols ; it is not stated how many different ones 
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were actually in use in the original tablet : they are only given for the 
first eight, out of the seventy-one lines of the Hymn to the Creation : 
i for the serious investigator. 

(2) The Sumerian syllables used as equivalents for No. 1 ; of these 
there are fifty-two in the Hymn. 
3) The twenty-one letters of the Semitic alphabet. 
4) The notes of the diatonic scale with tritone fourth ; the assump- 
tion being that three octaves of this scale were represented by the twenty- 


R 
2 


y 
nuts to crack: some of these may be due to a lack of understanding of 
the working of the system ; others to an erroneous interpretation, owing 
to the mistaken view that the whole musical system of this ancient 


A 
3 
\ 


Music-students, for whom this book has been planned, will find it 
more interesting than many textbooks on sound because it approaches the 
eckjoct Sum shelr awn stendpaiat. Beginning with the harmonic series, 
with which they are already familiar, the author derives thence the relative 


® This system i the expression of modal distinctions in all three 
statement supported by sound evddence (tu uny Sorthcoming book App. 1 and pamia) 
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frequencies of the notes of the pure scale. Succeeding chapters deal with 
temperament, combination tones, beats, dissonance and consonance, 
wa’ Ce oe ie te 

wind instruments and the vibration of strings. U supple- 
mentary information for the more mathematically inclined is contained 
in twenty-three pages of appendix. A chapter on loudness and loudness 
measurement would have been useful, for to the musician decibels and 


phons are as much of a mystery. 
aceite Midb-otl ane baehin te aimee with ton oper th Ms'aivicicy 
of the pure scale. He does not go so far as Helmholtz, who com- 
posers to avoid too much modulation and so many dissonant dominant 
mdarelinn ensign allownecl dea caagieally of mopar chvconntic, 
or ity chromatic, 
polytonal and atonal music, much of which 1s inconceivable in any other 
than the tempered scale. ‘ Just Intonation Confuted’ in the January 
number of this journal shows very strong is the case for the other side. 
Sir William Bragg, in a foreword, refers to intonation as a tragedy in 
which the composer fights a battle he can never win. To the composer 
this is pitching it much too high. For him intonation is no more than 
incidental ; the chief struggle is elsewhere. A single such sentence shows 
how important it is for the musician and the scientist to exchange views. 
It is more nearly tragic that they so often have to work in separate 
watertight compartments. E. O. T. 


Essays in Musical Analysis. By Donald Francis Tovey. Vol. V: Vocal 

Music. . ae 256. (Oxford University Press, 1937) 10s. 6d. 

In this volume, somewhat larger than its predecessors and as brimful 
as they all are of masterly and subtle memorabilia, Sir Donald Tovey turns 
his attention to vocal music, mainly choral : twenty-six essays take us 
from Weelkes and Wilbye and Palestrina to Ethel Smyth and Holst and 
Bantock, the four longest dealing with Bach’s B minor Mass, Handel’s 
F sa wali bay Bra * and Beethoven’s ‘ Missa ag” poor 

e a notable gift for vividly illuminati such as the “ ruth- 
less beauty ” of the coda of Beahmos's * Schtceealaiicd) but in a short 
review it is more serviceable to give chief mention to things of larger 
scale, where discussion is concentrated with special felicity on some 
definite point. 

Here, then, are some of the pages which, as it seems to myself, deserve 

careful pondering : Bach’s symbolism (p. 51) ; the suggestion 
on Py Aantamadlng arom sey ioe ied A wah here Rawr ng 
spiritu ’ and ‘ Et resurrexit ’ of the Mass 1-2) ; the objections, 
considered by Si Donald as overwhelming, to unaccompanied ero = 
ance of Bach’s Motets (pp. 74-5) ; oo of his and el’s 
orchestras as combined with present-day choirs (pp. 25, 95-7) ; Handel’s 
sense of composition (pp. 83-5, 91) ; recitative (pp. 119-21) ; Haydn’s 
Creation-menagerie (pp. 136-9) and Chaos (pp. 114-8) ; Beethoven's 
choral writing (pp. 164-5); the operatic i of ‘ Fidelio’ 
(pp. 185-6); the evolution of Verdi’s style (pp. 195-8) ; Parry and 
Milton as correlated masters of form (pp. 232-5). Further, on some 
important —- of tempi Sir is particularly interesting. He 
points out that there is no ground, either in tradition or in the musical 
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sense, for taking the ‘ Omnes generationes ’ section in Bach’s ‘ Magnificat ’ 
perked arta ie Bae at arg: 5 commen Sse ape die Ss 0 
aria of which it finishes the words, and that an autograph sketch of 

theme of the ‘ Pleni sunt coeli’ in the B minor Mass in crotchets instead 
of quavers shows that the tempo should be majestic ; and he suggests 
that several things in Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ and ‘ Seasons’ are often 
taken much too slowly owing to a misunderstanding of 4-4 and alla breve 
markings (“even classical music should be played as music”). Not 
that in these often difficult problems personal idiosyncrasies do 
not make themselves felt. For example, ‘ The people shall hear ’, which 
Sir Donald with justifiable boldness calls “ the greatest of all Handel’s 
choruses”, is marked largo by its composer; but in Mendelssohn’s 
annotated conducting score of ‘ Israel’, which I have been recently 
privil to study (it is now in the possession of Miss 
of ord), this has been struck out and allegro moderato substituted. 
Mendelssohn was known to be fond of quick speeds; but this seems 


real importance, but still. . . . 

Sir Donald’s comparison of the ‘ Erlkénig’ songs of Schubert and 
Loewe is in itself clear and suggestive ; but does not his remark that some 
features in the latter are “ beautifully typical of the decline from a golden 
to a silver ” obscure, for most readers, the facts that Loewe was the 
prt depen two and that his setting is later than Schubert’s by only 
two or three years? And, in the essay on Parry’s ‘ Blest pair of sirens,’ 
is not the musica) journalist whom Sir aald is tightly pillorying Joseph 
Bennett, and not, as he says, Henry Chorley, who died fifteen years 
before Parry’s Ode was produced ? Rat Teen eae Oye oF, So Sa 
memory. The Latin original of Byrd’s ‘ i itas 
sancti tui’, not ‘Domine, exaudi me’; and Brahms’s Requiem was 
not “‘ composed in memory of the fallen in the ee SM 

earlier, nor was it the composer’s stepmother, but his mother, 
death (some considerable while before the date Sir Rone gives) is 


supposed to have inspired its soprano solo movement. ¢ bass clef 
for the third of W ’s ‘ Three virgin nymphs’ is an odd but very 
obvious misprint. E. W. 


Ballad a. By Edmond McAdoo Gagey. (Columbia University Studies 
in English and ative Literature, No. 130). pp. 259. (Columbia 
University Press, New York ; Oxford University Press, 1937) 15s. 
This book. cousins cacy’ Naké-bues sneue-ten te-enellt o'diles 

notice here as a literary study of a subject in which musicians ought to 

be interested, and many music-lovers have been since the successful 
revival of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’. The author explains his one-sided 
eee crea hae ges fe Bayer 3 Bete orate te Hs 
ballad i music is often incidental and never all-important ” ; 
to which one might reply, however, that it is always incidental, but in 
so far always important as the use of traditional songs and other favourite 
tunes was after all the only excuse for the staging of plays which, to 
() Who was eighteen, not, as Sir Donald says, seventeen, when he wrote it. 
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The supreme difficulty comes, of course, with opera. I am an old 
and practised opera-goer. I have heard performances in many languages, 
some entirely i ible. I have no preferences and no repug- 
nances. But I am convinced that there can be no Nati 


Open Sh Sin cnmery sane on Se aie Oe eens pan ag 
a ae a aga dhe paren ym pe Fg 
in essen’ situation 

asi aprnsine ngs yr gg | Sp te pr eng ay gi 
as lish singers can deliver with comfort and conviction ; (2) such as 
i i i comprehension ; and 

(3) such as represent fairly the momentum and significance of the original. 
Most operatic translations devote themselves to an attempt at (3), and 
Sorat (5) See SRN LAP EON AE Ta). Hence the deathless 
in * Tristan” : 


me”, 
on the Boosey “ Oh! aid me! O aid me! for great 
is the !* may be readily conceded, for it could hardly be worse 
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cantabile versions, and the willingness of ish si to take pains with 
7 mt ecegm neecherain orth eos aera 
Dent is aiding the cause of opera in i lending the weight of his 
authority to careful translation. But he needs to be more daring. Why 
AR I ee 
? Because momentum igi 
compositions. Snudinity, tea cotiaiinr eedihaar ee ankienatin’ ities 
of translations, pronounced them unscholarly—a charge that Gilbert 


J 
ruthless with the oil of “ cantability”. Perhaps a drafting committee 
of competent singers and listeners ought to sit brooding on the vast 
question to see if a joint effort can luce the communal attrition which 
has given us the cadences of the old ballads. Until we get versions that 
really come across, opera in ish will be more quaintly exotic than 


La Vie parisienne : a Tribute to Offenbach. By Sacheverell Sitwell. pp. 108. 
(Faber & Faber, London, 1937) 9s. 6d. 
Mr. Sitwell’s sub-title disarms the obvious criticism that this is not 

really a book about Offenbach or even a conscientious study of one of his 

ninety works, but only a mild impressionist sketch of certain aspects of 

Parisian life in the ‘sixties. It is a tribute—happily vague term !—just as 

the charming portrait of the composer by Gustave Doré, the frontispiece 

to this slender volume, is a tribute. A worthy tribute? The question 
had best not be asked. Offenbach does not receive many tributes to-day, 
worthy or unworthy ; and it would be unfair, perhaps, to scrutinize 
py te i ‘ewlipeme 

t it is idle to pretend that one had not hoped for something more 
ecm yriaeialimens ageoen tk. kn A eertanan, emgeerwe 
master. A pro y is overdue. The generation at least 
knows nothing of the man and almost nothing of his work. To be sure, 
those who frequent teashops have a whistli uaintance with the 

to Orphée aux enfers, and The Tales of Hi still draws full 
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find Mr. Sitwell’s manner of conducting it too fussy. The manner will 
be familiar to those who read ‘ The Dance of the Quick and the Dead ’. 
The style is allusive, kaleidoscopic and shot with cross-references to all 
the arts at once. Mr. Sitwell’s eye, if not his ear, is acutely sensitive. Asa 
Eomsed wich things which are not lr off enowgh ir Gane wo be hesorical 


with which are not far off enough in time to be historical 
and are yet outside our of taste—our reactions to the drawings of 
Constantin Guys, to the wax busts in provincial ’ shops, to orna- 


top-hats of their escorts fade in and out of the . A superficial 
study, perhaps, tds ‘guaaialy eal’ bach’s music which 
prompts it. nti a roe enough, apart from a few baffling 
sentences and two glaring false 


Indeed, it is only when it comes to speak of the music that the manner 
seriously irritates. Mr. Sitwell throws out a few generalizations which 
are harmless enough, but the superlatives which are lavished upon some 
of the numbers in this one operetta do Offenbach a cruel kindness. The 
comparisons with other composers are not happily chosen and do not 
help us to see Offenbach in the right ive, which should have been 
the aim of a tribute offered to-day. It leaves no doubt of Mr. Sitwell’s 
admiration for this music. But even as a light, poetical estimate of its 
true value it cannot be counted a success. mynd 


The Hig of Praise: an Introduction to Christian Hymnody. By 
~m 5 - pp. 143. (Oxford University Press, 1937) 3s. 6d. 
* ce cehcenet nae Aa cticenaity books on 
¢ same or y su t sim have a 
* on eae bjects. Almos taneously ppeared 
(Scribners, 12s. 6d.), 
(S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.), and 
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voice-focusing, invites severely critical examination. But the critic must 
use argument. It will not do merely to say : 
a powers (i.¢. ee ee 2 ee wand ae fon” feel sure, 

were outcome of its name ; * phr 

being - ae especially 

The author has, for that matter, his own fad or magic formula. It 
is “ the ear”. Whether the ph ear is meant or the ear of the mind 
is not clear. A collaboration of the two is presumably to be understood. 
The theory seems to be that the physical ear, having li to intervals 
played in perfect tune by ic ieuuien dan eos 
pry: marie de we weer trey Se exemplary singers, can be trusted 
to direct the body to prod effect. Now the mind is undoubtedly 
the director of the process of singing ; but there is an intermediary, the 
complex of respirating and articulatory muscles, which has to be trained 
pba afin sie ony og ee painting's good exmeple 
get the im t the mere intention of imitating a 
pe pest pes mr ta But if the physical “ intermediary ” is really 
co flthiially shodient to the disection of” the-car®, how tunes tt that 
as iaoanae hockii Ge tae Renee ee 

<= Po neti faul ? Again, wh should 
t this to their ving cars why 

adage ites kiian coment: Auda ties otonerer 
excited, and flat when tired ? Has that really anything to do with aural 
defici ? 


Mr. Drew shows from time to time so comprehensive a 


consciously won mastery now exercised. As well as from 
the attempt to cover too much ground he suffers from the author’s 

impulse to tilt at windmills. nen Aes Weeee One tere 
battles. Seukpiehcteed Geteiiion toad ve been more to the point 


H. O. 


Festivals, Calendar Customs, Music and Magic, Drama and Dance. 
By Violet Alford. pp. 286. (Chatto & Windus, London, 1937) 16s. 
There was a time when the study of ballads was Fons Ponce Big 
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found of folk-customs among the ion of three racial 
talans, ues and Frenchmen. significance of such a 
is that it throws a bridge across the gap that divides art from science. 
F. H. 


of the Ballet : a Guide to the Principal Ballets of the Nineteenth 
Twentieth Centuries. By Cyril W. Beaumont. pp. 1100. (Putnam, 
1937) 2 
i Seis cadthaahals ie teiektahel batty aenten and ‘en 
isher, has done a great deal of enthusiastic work for the ballet, is a 
contradiction in terms. A book that promises to guide us only to the 
** principal ballets” and to deal only with a century and a third cannot 
claim completeness. But one cannot, after all, ask for more than 
eleven hundred and Mr..Beaumont is rather better than his word, 
for he does us something about such ecighteenth-century choreo- 
as Noverre, Vestris, Dauberval and Vigano in his earlier pages. 
book is a series of synopses of famous ballets, in with 
biographical phs dealing with great dancers and ucers of the 
par, arranged in chronological order and well indexed for quick reference. 
t is useful in a number of ways and, so far as the interest of English 
readers in the art of ballet goes, complete, though one is astonished to 
find no biographical section devoted to Diaghilev. There are over two 
hundred handsome illustrations. E. B. 
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Be wee ponte : le premier mode et son . By Madame 
Melpo Merlier (Bibliothéque musicale du Muste Guimet. Series II, 
Vol. ii). (Geuthner. Paris, 1937.) 
i is i first of a series in which the author 


related plagal forms. She hints at further studies of melody and rhythm, 

different categories of chants and different kinds i 

to be hoped that in course of time all these volumes wi 

to the world (and with less delay than the present 

was ready in 1932 but had to wait until 1937 for i 

for Madame Merlier unites many qualities which 

investigator into the subject. To begin with she is a nati 

with access to different sources not easily known to foreigners ; then she 

is fully educated in modern western music ; and, above all, her contact 

with Greek folksongs from the most isolated parts of the Greek of 

culture has given her an invaluable understanding, as is by her 

brochure on Greek folksongs recently reviewed in this journal (July 1937). 
interesting is her contention that the tradition from ancient 

through Byzantine music to modern Greek Folksong is unbroken, 

and that consequently an intelligent study of one kind must necessarily 

elucidate the other components of the entity. This attractive and, i 

my opinion, highly probable theory would yield valuable results if adopted 
working hypothesis. 


asa 

actual treatment of the first mode and its plagal form, with 
cuny sane camein, speabe ai qnenet. ante sud great insight. 
For those acquainted with Indian music the affinities between theory and 
even practice in Greece and India are truly astounding. Page after page 
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eein bank ouigiit- ene. nen. writen. aber. ie, peti of latin semen 
of the church. In the theoretical niceties, often without 
actual contact with musical practice, one recognizes the attitude of the 


dlapas (preludes), their incipient, dominant and final notes (graha, amga 
and nydsa respectively), which sometimes coincide, but are sometimes 
different from one another. The remark that the mere written scale of a 
mode does not convey the slightest impression of its true character with 
its musical accents and its alterations, is true also of the Indian 
Che dhs tolbadie dp Hacuastinn enediar tas inashs chat ie de apie aiion 
ragas than anything else. Even the melodic analysis of the examples with 
their prepo of the fourth and fifth, their alterations through 
elxis (attraction) and even their modulation—although tht is a pheno- 
menon not recognized officially in Indian music—could be found in a 
reaeapeedl ning ac apt ow be PY y bay 1 melodic development, 
eer eng crigernt pi | existed at ven the melodic d t, 
the strict and simple “ quick heirmological chants”’ through the 
more pede. ** slow heirmological ” kind, to the heavily over- 
ornamented and possibly even decadent “slow stichirari and 
pages ” compositions, has parallels in India. One wonders how 
intimate contact between words and melodic expression discernible 
in this music survives in the India of our days. 

Extremely interesting is Madame Merlier’s mention of a vast body of 
melodies, compositions of the melodes, as yet untouched by any research 
worker. These melodies, originating from the same source as the church 
music, have not been incorporated into the official circle of music 
to the ritual. Every line of Madame Merlier’s book tells us that here is a 
field crying out to be treated, with room for at least a dozen workers. 
The results will amply reward the arduous labours, not only in what they 
will elucidate in connection with the mighty culture of Greece through 
the ages, but also in connection with that much larger cultural unity 
which included, and still includes, the East up to the borders of Tibet 
and Burma. A AB. 


Albert Roussel. By Arthur Hoérée. (Maftres de la musique ancienne et 
moderne, No. 17.) pp. 145. (Rieder, Paris, 1938.) 
This book is timely, coming, as it does, so soon after the death of 
Albert Roussel, and it is none the less acceptable because, except for an 
epilogue, it was finished before the composer with whom it deals was lost 


to French music. The most appreciative thing that can be said about 
it, perhaps, is that its value has not been in least affected by that 
event. though short, it is with useful information, contains 


many cbecrvations worth sthdkig dal ts toast adlamelity Waneulal Ge 
thirty-four plates in collotype reproducing more than twice as many 
pictures. 

Although written by a friend and admirer, and dedicated to the 
composer’s widow, it has what is for that kind of work the very rare 
pane aye yc Fervent though M. Hoérée’s admiration for 

oussel is, it does not take the all too common form of self-congratulation 
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a book which, ‘however, is 


* The tale of Roussel’s calm but 
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as that of his decision to abandon the sea for music, his 


of Béla Barték in 


ie’, Vol. III, No. 


By “page Petranu. pp. 20. 
7- 
impartiality 


“ate : B , 
is a reprint from the ‘ Revue de 


7, and consists of an attack on the i 


his recent remarks on the relationship between Hungarian and Rumanian 


ia 
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folk music. RN 
reverse the réles of two countries, inclining before the Treaty of 
Trianon to make Hungarian largely influenced by Rumanian folk music, 
and since the Treaty to discount as much as possible the Rumanian 
influence and to see pcr hash ey ror oer Hem M. 
Petranu frankly attributes this volte-face to political (revisionist) opinions : 
saad) deo whale usta ie nie tueneahalre aheumntien te tie Wlipcand 
ill-feeling bred by the nationalisms of Central Europe, which can carry 
political feeling even into discussions of the origin of the pentatonic 
scale. 


M. C. 


Die Entwicklung des Streichbogens und seine Anwendung in Europa (bis zum 
Violenbogen des 16. Jahrhunderts). By Hans-Heinz Drager. pp. 86. 
(Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel, 1937.) 

Tile Seomentings sesveaees Oe Se Seneiees ane bee eee ee 
in medieval ies a recognized want, for it ts in systematic 
— sane foe Gena which the earlier <chun len but passed 
in allusion. 

Taking as its origin econ ae ee 
or rubbing the tense string of the well-known musical bow, which is 
pti Bec eg§ 104 JP aenay Haw a0 gene eta wane Hore gee ag 
elsewhere, the author adopts the now generally admitted view that the 
violin bow emanated from India, where, under the strain of a cord 


the vibrating strings superseded. This carly form is placed under two 
viz. the simple round or arched bow (Rundbogen) and the handle 
bow ), a development i extension of the bent 


tie, Afri 
We think that here perhaps a further allusion might have been made to 
the straight-stick bow, found in quite early use in Finland and Scandinavia 
for playing the bowed harp or lyre : for it seems to be a relic of a primiti 
Asiatic form, in which the hair was kept away from the stout stick by 
small end-blocks. 

The next was the employment of a short fork (natural or other- 
wise) between handle and the curved stick; to this the hair was 
attached and kept further away from the stick ; in many cases an inserted 


; 


wedge of wood was found i and this, known in Germany as the 
Frosch (Eng. “ frog’) ultimately became the “ nut ”’, at first fixed, then 
— by a tension screw. ; 


ucceeding chapters deal in full with the anatomical and 
features of the bow-arm and their effect on the way of i ae cee 
instrument and the bow, whether with the hand 
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Musik und Fagerei: Lieder, Reime und Geschichten vom edlen Waidwerk. 
Collected and Edited by Carl pp. 302. Denkméler 
deutscher Fagdkultur, Vol. 1. (Barenreiter- ferlag, Cassel, 1937.) 
This huntsman’s musical anthology is introduced by an affectionate 

imprimatur of General Goering, crowned with a s head which bears 

between its antlers, not the crucifix seen by Saint teat Seetrdke Best 
huntsmen, uctions of and pictures century 
to the present day ia Semaine Gealichane: ant onty ct 
music but ofall the arts in ther connection with bunting Even Shake- 
poaching escapade is related and various hunting scenes and 

metaphors from the se ree Be plays are solemnly discussed. Except for the paper, 
whi , the book is well, almost lavishly, produced, and 


musical quotations non cy Se not been spared. M. C. 


Neues Beethoven Jahrbuch. Edited by Adolf Sandberger. Year VII. pp. 223. 

(Litolff, Brunswick, 1937.) 

ciesail cratdietin tthe ahd cold, as he was once 

peas = nay ar war-P By Ae “ This is the tennis lawn : be 
careful you don’t fall over the croquet hoops ”’. 

A caution of similar kind might be addressed to readers of the 1937 

sauce talib: Gahad cadet ke pameacien Ur oe Botoor epee 


dia hilt beating, Gay taecenea te hs, But too strict a relevance 
ee See Fancy toys with the image of this one 
croquet ground not unlike that in ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’, whereon 
the players cach yed their own game, where the balls were hedgehogs, 
doubled-up soldiers who were 
Sevion var manatee wn. In Professor Sandberger’s 
por Haydn’s symphonies are the Close attention is required 
to be sure, at any given moment, er he is driving at the known 
See ee ce) ee which turned up 
at Ratisbon under the description “‘ Nr. 4 der Taxisschen Sinfonien ” 
Not unnaturally we turn to the Professor, eager for enlightenment on 
their history and contents. Where history is concerned he has been 
meagre. Documentary evidence is unfortuna not forthcoming, he 
says, for Haydn’s connection with the Court of Thurn and Taxis, but 
he evidently considers it was probable and lets us infer that these two 
Symphonies, in Ep and D, had such an origin. He further infers their 
date of composition as being comparatively late in Haydn’s career. If 
that be so, the interesting question strikes one : Were they mentioned 
in Haydn's own catalogue, compiled in 1805, of all his works which he 
could remember finishing between teenth and seventy-third 
years? And if not, why not ? eeeoald 'y forget two full-grown 


ee ann sage ae his umbrella. 
the contents of the works Sandberger is eloquent. He 


kaa ie Gente ie Rae ee es ee 
variations in the S y ‘La Reine’, and his use of something 
resembling the first iad dante che woke. including the Eb 
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noes ae - tarargan Haydn did, from time to time, Poa em his 
were 5 atch weretten web re sg on 
poe roy have been reproduced by 
who knew Haydn—Wanhal, for example, ced by almost any compar 
in quartets, or his own pupil 
etter ae pene André Pols on 


of Beethoven 
0,098 pus mucologi of all counties In te 
debt of its compiler, Phili “MS. 


Beethoven: Rede, gehalten an der Beethovenfeier des Lesezirkels in 
Xitrich am 10. Dezember 1920. By Hise von Hofmanesthal. ited 
17) at pp. 28. (Reichner, Vienna, Leipzig and Zirich, 
1937 


we rg ve mba er gees yyw! Ah. 5 aged 
dou” of besdioten has so much in his. 


‘ Chroniques de ma vie.’ To musicians Hugo von Hofmannsthal is known 
as the heaven-sent librettist of Richard Strauss ; to 
German-reading individuals he is known as one of the foremost figures 
German literature. She Oe Seeen 
with abstractions and high-minded, 
t with the best will in the world I cannot see 


ideas, no real illumination 
{ages with Seavinty. Batt 
with 
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Ausgewéhlte Schrifien. By Carl Maria von Weber. Edited by Wilhelm 

Altmann. pp. 431. (Bosse, Ratisbon, 1937.) 

There is scarcely anything which is not of interest, one way or another, 
in this selection of Weber’s writings. It is strange how little is generally 
known about this composer, whose music is still very much alive and who 
had so decided a talent for expressing himself in literary as well as musical 


all familiar. His appreciations of Bach, of for whom he feels 
at once admiration and antipa , of Mozart, his god, and of Meyerbeer, 
his fellow-pupil, make an guide to his mind. Nor is their value 
as criticism to be ligh . 

In another category are the extracts of historical interest 
Critical polemics about questions which are no vexed. First-hand 


First we have a brief history of the pianoforte (beginning with the 
ancient Greek sambyke) ; then a chapter on the construction of the 
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instrument, of which so many pla are shockingly ignorant, with 
diagrams showing Cristofor's primitive action, his first improved action 
the successive improvements of Schréter, Silbermann, Broadwood, 
chapter om Tie athetics ofthe Planofirte "is then enndiiched between 
chapter on ‘ The Zsthetics of the Pianoforte ’ is then i 
sections on ‘ The History of Piano Literature’ (beginning not with the 
sambyke, or even the virginalists, but with Haydn and Mozart) and ‘ The 
Great Pianists of History’. Next comes a and important section 
on ‘ How to Play the Piano ’ and a much shorter, but very intelligent one 
on how to teach it—with notes on the methods of Clementi, Chopin, Liszt, 
Leschetizki and Busoni. Then we have a most in ing discussion of 
transcription for the pi the best thing in book—and 
finally two rather i eee ee ae 
Orchestra’ (both with it and in it) and ‘ The in Chamber Music.’ 
Indeed, iness and jality are the chief defects of the book. 
All the historical sections suffer from them. For instance, in the chapter 
on the history of piano literature far too little is given to the real 
Soundesy af: Ghgahiantinensanas wlauptaiinn-theaeis Clementi, Field 
and Francesco Pollini (who in the index is confused with the pianist 


ee eee eae i y as 
regards fingering A other points, *s views are or, at 
any rate, at variance with those most widely held to-day. He declares, 


Horowitz or Zecchi has ever studied this of the science ; 
less they have obtained the results that we all know. On the 
it is noticeable that similar brilliant resul ve 

proper Aes iabosmabarcswn So cese. At the same time, he is 


a 
fi 


to know how ignorant of, and uninterested in, musical culture students 
can be. I am continually finding that pupils who have finished their 
studies are ignorant of Beethoven’s symphonies and quartets.” 

The notes on various editions of the classics are valuable and have the 
authority of one of the best modern editors of Beethoven’s sonatas. 


G. A. 





Be 


A ee 
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La musica contemporanea. By Herbert Fleischer. Translation from the 
German by A. Hermet in collaboration with the author. pp. 263. 
(Hoepli, Milan, 1938) _ : : i 
One’s first reaction to this book—which, according to the publishers, 

deals with “ tutte le avanguardie ”—is to complain that it does not contain 

a $i English name; or the names of Falla, Szymanowski, 

Myaskovsky and quite a number of other contemporary 
composers. However, on p. 14 the author admits that he has not 
attempted “ encyclopaedic ; so the living musical move- 

, America, and Czechoslovakia are not examined 
here.” an enclosed “ urb” informs us that he proposes to deal 
with these other “ advance-guards ” in further editions of his book. He 
is gui therefore not so much of bias or false pretences as of publishing 
his when it is only half written. (Inci , Jean Frangaix is not 

mentioned, although “ the French ” is i 


composers in France, Italy ok aeeneicouten Stravinsky, Prokofiev 
and Bartdék. Schénberg, in particular, is dealt with very thoroughly, 
aod the twelve-tone system is explained simply and clearly—and inci- 
dentally compared rather acutely with cubism : both are absolutely 
‘atellectual types of art, divorced as completely as possible from natural 
music and natural forms. - 

(ez 


Festi Rahoaviiside Antologia (Anthologia cantuum popularium estonorum). Vol, I. 
By Herbert Tempere. pp. 152- (Estonian Academy of Music, 
Tallinn [Revel], 1995-) 

Any book in a Finno-Ugrian looks formidable to an English 
eye. is collection of Estonian offered at a first glance 


in 
a ave effective aid than the defaulting Latin and by it the reader can make 
out what the songs are about. The tunes i i 
things, mostly a syllabic patter in level uavers, quite short, almost 
primitive repetitions of single phrases. notation has points of 
interest : ao, diane signanants Sr. cone O4 all the songs are reduced 
to a pitch which gives G as tonic, the original key is indicated in 
} : signs arc used to signify microtonc sharpen a wo fa 

one , no sharps or flats, one flat two flats 
( Bates Ott iE) indkcate the various forms of tetrachord on which 
the tunes are based. One hundred and thirty-eight tunes and texts are 
given and their subjects range from children’s songs to songs connected 
with festivals such as marriage, St. John’s Eve and All Souls’ Day. 

F. H. 
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Barsanti, Francesco, Concerti grossi, . 3, Nos. 4 and 10. Miniature 
Scores. (Eulenburg, Leipzig Ts & Tabb, London) 23. 
each 


Whoever Barsanti may have been (and one owns without overmuch 
shame to meeting him her= for the first time), he had a pretty hand for 
walking good site Se 8 ite eo ae. what a style it was that 
could be used so successfully and fluently by this Italian flautist who came 
to London with Geminiani, went surprisingly enough to Scotland col- 


Berners, Lord, A Wedding Bouquet. Ballet with Chorus. Words by 
Gertrude Stein. Piano Score. (Chester, London) 12s. 
This ballet was first at Sadler’s Wells on April 27th 1936, 
and it is dedicated to the late Lilian Baylis. One may pay 
Stein the doubtful compliment of pretending to know her scenario 
is about, but need not add the insult of understanding her words. On 
the other hand the music by Lord Berners is as clear as daylight, except 
in so far as it may be supposed to fit the words otherwise than formally ; 
and it fits them extremely well, matching verbal reiterations 
wi reasonable- 


ith musical symmetries that give them a kind of borrowed 
ness. The whole score is very and at times the music is too barrén 
to stand by itself, though no apt as accompaniment to choreo- 


Bass 
this is a tative ion of present-day Czech music, then 
music in Caecho-Blovakia has fallen on lean, not to say evil ames. Science 
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is not lacking—do not the parts move nicely in contrary motion ?—but 
nowhere is there a sign of melodic vitality, by which music stands or falls. 
We are back in that post-war period when the shock-tactics of 
Stravinsky and the bright and spiky counterpoint of Hindemith prevailed. 


; just goes 
felch wershign at the chitas of Mlihend ‘tail Straviedsy. The difficult 
viola studies should prove useful. E. R. 


Finzi, Gerald, Dity sak Se some \emeen Shea) geen voice 
and Piano. (eet et ae as. & > 
This composer’s understanding AE eigen y 

in two volumes of songs already published. The above two 
songs have been taken from the first of these volumes, “ A Young Man's 

Exhortation ’, settings of ten Hardy poems for tenor and piano. Owing 

little to classical Lieder, but much to English folk music, songs are 

fine examples of that peculiarly English 

first exponent was Parry. The fervour is always held in leash : so much 

so, that the adventitious aids of modulati i i 

are never called in. But the subtle rhythmic changes and the fine sense 

of melodic flow are sufficient, if grasped by the singer and pianist, to give 
all the expressiveness needed. ER 


Fiocco, Joseph-Hector, Works for vabished Edited by Jos. Watelet. 
Muriekgeschic , e. Year III. De Ring 5 =.) 
iedenis te re Bh ry ear twerp 

A very handsome production containing the complete extant 
chord works (two long Suites) by a Belgian of Italian descent 
who is as yet all bat com aide Civiatans Stdiidd, who 
promises a biographical of the Fiocco family, which included three 
musicians, gives sonie in information concerning Joseph-Hector 
(Srea-4:) 8 2c¢ in and French. The editor contributes a 
short report on i crdel Si Gains teaaiiigel ied tn valet pasties 
some beautiful plates, including a portrait of Fiocco and reproductions 
of the title-page, the dedication and specimen pages of the works now 


republished. 

Fiocco’s music resembles that of Couperin, whom he obviously knew 
well, for he follows him in his directions for the execution of orna- 
ments and uses descriptive titles that t have come from the great 
Frenchman’s pen (‘La Plaintive’, ‘ rangoise’, ‘ L’I uiette’,* La 
Fringante’, &c.). The music, however, has nothing ’s 
genius for making such pieoes as distinctively characteristic as cook 


they were portraits of charming girls whose faces one never fo 

ec ener eae Les Sauterelles ’, and once 

profound emotion, almost akin to Bach, as in the Sarabande of the 

second Suite. The ‘ Allegro’ and the final of the first Suite show 

a gift of construction : = alma slice 5 sch ch wahoo: wate 
piece by Couperin, and go on well. E. B. 
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Rely ee ied Choir. Words by 
Herrick, Henry Vaughan, Donne and Richard 

pe (Augener, London) 33. mts 
A choral technique influenced partly by the Tudor and 
partly by Holst makes of these compositions in four to eight parts a 


texture, and it must be said that Mr. aspen hale Siorm or 
when it suits him, as in the exquisite Crashaw setting, though never 
without distinction. E. B. 


Rubbra, Edmund, Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) 7s. 6d. 
This is a different work, though no less good in way. 
Mr. Rubbra, in is one of those wt nes 


style without constraint ; ae See as ee ee oe 


_— than the players’ effort, it aims above i 
ca. ie ben: scape eno amiaiidiee Ste seaman ot 

culat in his Gb: in, the eel pee The slow 1taovement, 

entitled ‘ ee ae ioe wrt wy od 

with true feeling. toccata-like owe a 

with tue feeling,” The toccataike finale, appar 


Schweizer Klaviermusik aus der Zeit der Klassik und Romantik. Edited by 
Walter Frey and Willi Schuh. (Hug, Zirich.) 
This small collection of Swiss keyboard music of the early nineteenth 
century is no doubt mainly of local interest. Its contents are neither 





a 
i 
fh 
: 











PARSER NEGA POAR ee Mel EB ec 5 1 MEN 


EPS CST IRR ALAR a + tye Bag mee ithe va stam gmy oi 


TM Sane 





Se kaedartietaen mhanake lieder’ 

successfully produced at i i 

to an produced at Drury Lane in 17909, is 

euanaian sativa, but its attractive and unpretentious qualities make 
it ideal for orchestras of limited technical capabilities. The present 
Overture is scored for two each of woodwind and horns, and the usual 
strings. E. R. 


The John Playford Collection of Vocal Part-Music. Edited by W. Gillies 


ee ees Male Voices. 4d. 
Tell me, fair but unkind. Female Voices. 5d. 
Lawes, Henry, Come, Chloris. Mixed Voices. 3d. 
Lock, Matthew, Behold how good and joyful. Female Voices. 3d. 
Since by wealth. Female Voices. ; 
*Tis love and Harmony. Mixed Voices. 3d. 
(Oxford University Press.) : 
These further issues contain some lovely music. I should like to mention 
specially Dering’s ‘ Cease thy ions ’ and Lock’s ‘ ’Tis love and har- 
mony’. The beauty of the first resides perhaps not so much in the 
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The Pianist’s Book of Bach Chorals. 100 Chorals harmonized by J. S. Bach, 
chosen from Sanford Terry’s Collection by A. B. 


voices. 6d. 
Tomkins, Thomas, Great and marvellous. Anthem for 5 voices. 5d. 
O God, wonderful art Anthem for 5 voices. of O praise the 


Vaughan Williams, R., Two Old German is (‘ Entlaubet ist der Walde’ 
and ‘ Wanderlied’). Arranged for Voice and Piano. (Oxford 
No bane Bahn the of th but 
oi tion i source ese tunes is gi 
seem in essence to derive from the Schitz-Bach period. othe first, with 


its sweeping phrases and bar- is perhaps finer than the 
more metrical second. Dr. Vaughan Wi *s arrangements, if a little 
impersonal, are entirely in accord with the dignity and spaciousness of 


the tunes. The compass calls for a baritone voice. 


E.R. 
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Deutsche Musikkulter. Cassel. November 1937. 

Albrecht Ganse : Fy Raga Seer Fritz Dietrich : 

Vom Spielklang. Karstadt : te und Zinkenisten. Hans 

Heinz Drager : usikinstrumenten. Walther 

Die’ dn oan ti Woda F dem Klavier. 

Tae he tihition of a loge teeny of iden with a variety of 
Jianissaed cllh aamtuanbec Tihs riley Od Wemebancs gh The first two 
are concerned with aesthetics. The article on trumpeters gi the socio- 
logical background of medieval fanfare music. The “ diseases ”” 
dealt with in Heinz Drager’s am article are not those which affect 
instruments in their youth but the attempts of instrument makers to 
fabricate new forms. The author stops short at the modern electrical 
instruments, though at the same time characterizing these, in their 
eee en Se Oe eS ee The article on Bach’s 
clavier music discusses the difference between the modern piano with its 
graduated dynamics and the harpsichord with its sharply defined 


contrasts of tone. s. G. 
Modern Music. New York. November 1937. 
Alfred Fruch: George Gershwin. F acobi: The Future of 
Gershwin. Kurt List: Lulu. Goddard : Britannia rules 
the Waves. Alfred N. Goldsmith : Blecricity becomes hese Raymond 
Petit : Roussel. Lazare Saminsky : takes fresh bearings. 


Both this and the following number are best we remember this 
journal to have sent us for some time. One finishes reading them with 
the feeling that there is a great deal of vitality and energy among American 
musicians and writers on music. The ti of the article on electricity 
is based on the analogy of O’Neill’s ‘ Mourning becomes Electra’ and 
discusses “ the various possible forms of electrical musical instruments ” 
which the author shortens into a new portmanteau “emino”. The 
article on Gershwin is a sensible attempt to define his style and assess 
his position, ene Te. Prove Oo ot eae tee ee eee renee ond 8 


distant seco: his more serious music, such as the Concerto, the 
“Rhapsody in Blue’ and the opera ‘ Bee. Namgheaestly Besides the 
articles noted above there are the latter one 


by Roger Besiens on ERGY Canes be onsatz * which 
for clear analysis and an interesting perional point of view is model 
of what such things should be. 


January 1938. 
Carlos Chavez: The function of the concert. Herbert Elwell: Nadia 
Boulanger. Marc Blitzstein : On writing music for the theatre. Davidson 
Taylor : Why not try the air. The composers organize—a proclamation. 
There are some illuminating sidelights on broadcasting in America 
in Davidson Taylor’s article. The writer advises contemporary composers 


236 
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Meee SoG. seraney, 190. 
E. I. Luin: J tricentenario di Bernardo Pasquini. 1. Fuga: G. F. 
Ghedini e ‘ Maria d’ Alessandria’. G. de Napoli: I centenari melodram- 
matici italiani del 1998. 


To many modern musicians the name of Pasquini ewe | 
ts little more than a of little pieces orchestrated by Respighi 
in his ‘ Uccelli’. But in his day he enjoyed E an fame: Christina 


the most i t organ composer. He was also the most reno 
cembalist of the seventeenth century and an excellent contrapuntist ; 
hence he was extraordinarily sought after as a teacher of the organ, 


cembalo and composition”. Of the thirty new operas by twenty-six 
composers produced in Italy in 1838, enumerated by Giuseppe dc Napoli, 
not one has survived even as a iliar history-book name. “as 


— . New York. January 1 ee poi’ 
. Boggs: Music and Stamps. . T. Upton : r) 
Modern . H. W. Shaw: Blow’s use of the Ground-bass. E. 
Schaeffer : 's ‘ Winterreise’. M. H. Winter: American 
a oe seo G. Chase: Miguel Hilarién Eslava. 
Th. Russell : The Violin Scordatura. C. Engel : An Address. 
U analyses songs by Israel Cithowitz, Vivian Fine and Carl 
R The article quotes from many pronouncements by present-day 
American composers on the state and future of the . Schaeffer has 
examined the autograph of the ‘ Winterreise’ in the Floersheim-Koch 
collection at Florence. He assumes that Schubert’s dates are those not 
_ of the beginning but of the achievement of a composition, and on that 
ee es ee ee Se ee arin Sep 
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has not D# but Db, and the first chord in the next bar is B minor, not 
major. ee ee teen 
: pcuciate titen dened ame © proot. 
account ibli s haviag ese D’s in 
i lence & had second thoughts—the existence of 


the first edition, will want more support before it gets accepted. 
Indeed, a many of his points are invalidated by hi disregard of the 
fact that first twelve of the ‘ Winterreise’ songs were published in 
Schubert’s lifetime (January 1828) and that the composer corrected some, 
at least, of the of the remainder (published in January 1829) when 
dying in November 1828. What right has — to give preference 
to the manuscript of ‘ Rast ’ over the first edition R.C. 


as gg Turin. December 1937. 
. Borrelli : oe ee § e cwilid musicale. G. Gavazzeni : 

‘ Migot : Franco Alfano. 
qe, wtcle da Ale _ a eee 

‘King Roger’ (Warsaw, 1926). is a Mediterranean drama, 
~an-seneet of Dilly Sp he Seiehy seanne, senteet waseel ane balbesinted by 
Ss as gucty of papesian; Wt tenant eas Behind it all is a memory of 
a 


the last poetry of : fasion of myths, gleams from the glow of ‘old 
Alexandria are up with the Gregorian echoes that sound in the 
sniiheried chante first act. 


Gavazzeni reads something A argent. a ae el in the character 
presented of the Sicilian king, half pagan and half mystic. 

ene See ras veces © Mae Cees we See a an 

tions. . 

ay ch Sapte own conscience nc te geabrccrneedh 


Revista Brasileira de Mdsica. Volume IV, 1.° ¢ 2.° fasciculos, 1937. 
Octavio Bevilacqua : A Sirinx no Brasil. Enio de Freitas ¢ Castro : 
* Marabd’, de Francisco Braga. Alfredo Pinto : Soar ath tet aa 
Esquecida. ” Umberto Marconi : Franco Alfano. Ludwig Bisschopinck : 
Lothar Windsperger ¢ sua Obra. Israel Pelafsky : Rumos da Pedagogia 
Pianistica. Nestor Assis Ribeiro: A Téenica do Piano. Assucro 
Garritano : nolauienediananetenend= tek 
Bevilacqua gives in hotographs, measure- 
ee &c.—of a num arigebeentat beets hinatoas native 
special reference to thirteen Brazilian preserved 
in the Nees fecceanl ta ae aneiro. Braga’s ‘ ba ’ is a sym- 
phonic poem “ constructed on of Brazilian character” ; the 
Portuguese ° fe! Os Infantes de Ceuta’ (produced in 
spotcdd wae bean , Spanish by birth and Italian in his musical 
thies, who became director of the Academia Filarmonica. 
name of Franco Alfano probably to most of us only the 
opera ‘ Risurrezione’ and Puccini’s ‘Turandot’ (which Alfano 








leted). Umi M ¥ article gi sty of bi : 
ee otis cock oes each atone 
poser’s artistic personality. 


G. A. 
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Poujaud. Paul-Marie Masson : 


Amédée Gastoué : César Franck et 


Reoue de musicologie. Paris. August 1937. 


Une Polémique musicale de Claude Rameau. Dr. Delmond: Les Nols 


aux Antilles. 


de musique” 


d’un Traité général 
Ae 


Revue musicale. Paris. October 1937. 


Rameau’s 


The first article deals with the use made by Franck of a folk tune, here 
parts 


called the ‘ Chant de la Creuse’, which figures among that 
ordinaire’. Claude Rameau was the younger broth 
present 
as 
a, 


le C.’ (here i 
to an anomymous 


called in question 


: 

l Office 

de oe 

4 

* Traité de l’harmonie ’ 
s.G 


Monsieur Rameau le Cadet) which was a 
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Haas hale 
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ye ae : 
exactly 
the mode 
Casella’s 
ther isi 
oe 
than in 
works, 
energy which 


de Ti 


, Musicien et podie 
dans la 7 
Granados et 
Paul Lacombe et ses amis. F. 


H. Pruniéres : Dassoucy. 
M. Daireaux : 


i 


eyboard, then nothing is 
Each vocal line always moves in an 
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October 11th 1766, the author of which was the doctor of medicine 

S. A. A. Tissot. The doctor moralizes complacently on “ our little 

”, for whom he confidently predicts a great future in his art. 

“ But is it not to be feared that, having developed so young, he may 
not age before his time?” Tissot remarks : 

oe. young Mesarte seater Sue erenan <t ote pee, such that, fi-emed 


des émotions. VV. Mortari: Un L. Rognoni: JI festival 
veneziano. L. Cortese: A. 
(1907-1937). 


Mortari’s article deals with the teaching of composition. It is a plea 
for a broader basis. “‘ A professor of Italian who set out to teach the 
writing and speaking of our language as it was written and spoken a 
hundred years ago would not get a post in any school.” Rognoni gives 
a thoughtful account of the Venice Festival of last September. Bartdék, 
Schénberg and Dallapiccola were for him the outstanding and 
he writes with keen appreciation of their ive ‘ Music for strings, 
percussion and celesta ’ ; Suite, Op. 29 ; and‘ Tre Laudi’. Schénberg’s 
work, in particular, moved him to admiration, and he records that the 
effect it made at the festival broke down at last the barriers which 
“‘ ignorance and imbecility ” had for years managed to maintain against 

ition of the master’s music. Barték’s work he holds to be one 
of those “‘ that stamp an ”. The critic was disappointed . by 
Pizzetti’s ‘ De profundis has sharp words for Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
(“ who seems of late to have nothing more to say ”) and for Rieti’s piano 
Concerto (“ sincerely ugly and ill-constructed ”). He is respectful toward 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Jeu de cartes ’, while perceiving in the score no new artistic 
ee ee ee And over Jean Frangaix he crosses 
swords with Casella, who had hailed the young Frenchman’s Concerto 
as “* anti- is”’. Rognoni remarks that the bourgeoisie such music 
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SN ne ne ont Youre ae sd de Ot aoa, 
superficial work x 2-year taste of the middle-class Paris drawing- 
rooms of to-day. No English music was presented at the festival. 

R. C. 


Sovetskaya Muzika. October-November 1937. 

: — Sagi beg dager thay dg A. Budya- 
: Ivan Dzerzhinsky is opera, ‘ Virgin Soil Upturned’. M. 

Sholokiwow On I. er * — A. Steinberg: An Opera 


eS et ee A ; * Brothers’—An Opera 
T. Khrennikov. eee | See oe eee 
fibekov. G. Kreutner : Baa eB ar Pace OM em ite by 

, Kochetov : 


. Gajibekov 
S. Prokofieo. LL. Kulakovsky: Soviet Musi . 
Music in the Soviet Film. V.Belyaev : Musical Instruments of the Peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. 
The contents of this bulky double number are typical of two of the 
main currents of interest in contemporary musical Russia: intelligent 
ee ee as Sn athe eceand Ca a the 


takes the same view: “ . Flows the Don’ is 
doubtedly of great value. But it also has serious flaws. . . . Side by 
music. 


- * The musical exam ples 's 
article give one insufficient evidence either to endorse or to this 
statement. G. A. 














GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Beethoven : Symphony No. 1 (Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Wei . Col.: . 677-9). The outstanding charac- 
teristic of this record is the firmness of the outline, To that there is added 
a rhythmic impulse that is always in absolute control whether it waxes 
or wanes. The tone of the strings is a shade hard at mo:nents of climax. 
Otherwise the balance is good. The interpretaticn, it need hardly be 
said, is a model of authoritative restraint. 

Beethoven : § No. 5 (Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Furtwingler. H.M.V.: DB. 1). Comparing this with the 
foregoing one marvels afresh at latitude that is possible in inter- 

tion without actual physical alteration of the shape of the music. 

Fifth is, of course, more apparently dramatic in intention than the 
First. Yet one can imagine a performance under Weingariner that leaves 
unsaid many things one hears in one woder Furtwangler and also says 
still other things. The problem is endless and inat the music itself remains 
for our own private exploration is a matter of increasing moment. The 
present record, splendidly played, and manipula 1a. fecodionacaaged 
with the utmost energy temperament, gives one opportunity to 
come to grips once more with the perennial question : How do we want 
the Fifth treated? There then remains that other question: Do we 
want it treated always in the same way ? 


Beethoven: § No. 6 (B.B.C. Orchestra conducted 
Toscanini. H.M.V.: DB. 3333-7). Having disposed of the difficulties 


a greater publicity value than either of those just mentioned retires so 
far behind the music that one hesitates to suggest that his hand is dis- 
coverable in the performance. Is that, as this reviewer feels, the highest 
art? And does it portend the eventual extinction of this modern art of 
the prima donna conductor? Toscanini is not the spectacle, at per- 
formances, that many other conductors are. And in this record, too, 
there are none of th quips that make what snobs delight to call 
“ interesting ’’ renderings. Finally the orchestral playing is consistently 
excellent. 

Berners: The Triumph of Ne (L.P.O. conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Col.: LX. 697-8). Sans Nalivthe Maaaenada te relaxation 
this ballet gave. The music alone, for those who saw the stage version, 
is pleasant to hear. Possibly it will be able to stand on its own. The 
performance has all the requisite sparkle. 

Delius : Summer Night on the River (L.P.O. under Beecham. Col. : 
LB. 44). This orchestra, composer conductor seem so at one that 
criticism never has the chance to be adverse. 
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Dvorak : Symphony in E minor ‘ From the New World’ (Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Szell. H.M.V.: C. 2949-53). 
This eminently satisfactory record is of the kind one welcomes because it 
forces one to return to a work that has become so hackneyed as to lose 
all power not only to attract but even to hold attention. The careful, 
yet vivacious treatment given the music here is admirable and the playing 
wonderfully fine. 

Mahler : Symphony No. 2 4a Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. MLV. iB. 2751-61). Say what one may 
about Mahler’s length and redundancy, are things even in this 
relatively early and certainly immature work which have a quality of 

t art. What is so extraordinary is that a man who wore hi to 
eath in a refusal to accept from life anything but the most concentrated 
efficiency should as a creative artist have allowed himself an almost 
childish prolixity in i This huge phony cannot justifiably 
be ignored fap: dion lontilionst entaloinn wees indeed, be con- 
siderable were that done. The record gives a fair, but not wholly ade- 
uate, idea of the work, one of undoubted difficulty to perform properly. 

¢ orchestra comes off best. The chorus and the soloists ought to have 
reached a state of greater precision before attempting to deal with the 
music. 

Mozart: § in C major, K.200 (Berlin College of Instrumentalists 
conducted by Fritz Stein. H.M.V.: C. 2929-30). A jewel of the finest 
water, ided with a performance worthy of it. The record is recom- 
mended to any one who knows ity when he meets it and (belittling 
thought) imagines he knows his as entirely as he should. 

Mozart : German Dances (Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Bruno Walter. H.M.V.: DA. 1570). come, easy go. The 
Se Rane Sak, Sane een ae eae, in form and sound, 
—— ways be played with the unemphatic fluency they are given on 


Rimsky-Korsakov 
H.M.V.: C. 72). What precisely makes for a styah 
is not to This one i 
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exciting adventure. But the music, which existed long before this version 
took it for its own ends, is fitted more curiously and charmingly by the 
tales its composer had in mind. 

Casse Noisette a (L.P.O. conducted by om am 


Tchaikovsky : 
penne pee Nl ot ie controlled and be ctully played. 


Vaughan Williams: § No. 4 (B.B.C. Orchestra conducted 
by the Composer. H.M.V.: DB. 3367-70). Many things might be 
noted about this work—that its of expression is unusually uncom- 
promising, that it is more unlike than like anything its composer published 

to it, that it sounds like the work of a oe 
fave not yet had time to get set. Of the music i from these 
diverting notions it arouses, this may be said : that if the | tener “‘ likes ” 

ic straight off he probably has not gos inside it. A more valuable a) 
would probably be to feel stimulated, even to dislike. Stimulated in 
some way one cannot fail to be. The performance has uneven patches, 
a are relatively unimportant as regards the gen effect. 
the gramophone have seldom been made so clear as with 
auch wack tae cole Gh GaMGGT and Cate ts om: eocoomendy 


of many contiguous performances. = 
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BOOKS ON THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


Ferruccio Busoni 


Letters to his Wife, 1897—1924 
Translated by ROSAMOND LEY 


Busoni travelled for years all over Europe and America, and in these letters 
shared with his wife at home his ideas on music, men and life. They 
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trium an international celebrity, an essential complement to 
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P Mlustrated 16/- net 


Percy Pitt 


of Covent Garden and the B.B.C. 
A Biography by J. DANIEL CHAMIER. 


The life-story of the fiery devotee of music who made the B.8.C. 
musical influence it is, and who knew almost every 
score in the world of opera. 
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UNPRINTED SONGS BY 


G. F. HANDEL 
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